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Absolutely 
dependable 


Sherarduct 

The Ace of Rigid Con- 
duits an alloying of zinc 
with steel pipe further 
protected by enamel. 
Economy 

Rigid Conduit protected 
by double-dipped  acid- 
resisting enamel — baked 
on. 


Ovalflex 
Flat Armored Cable, 13/32 
inch thick. Bends edge- 


wise and flatwise. Plaster 


over it. 
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Conduits — 
and Wiring Systems 


Flexsteel 

Flexible Metallic Conduit 
pliant as a rope of woven 
steel. Designed to with- 
stand weather and mois- 


tion and manufacture is under one con- a 


ROM start to finish every process of fabrica- 


. . . Flextub 
trol and one system of inspection. Built by Non-metallic. solid wall 
Conduit. Never kinks. 


Soap-stoned inside for 
easy fishing. 

Metal Molding 

The original surface race- 
way. 

National Brackets 
Outlet and Switch Boxes 
Libert Wires and Cables 
Conduit Fittings 


the World’s largest producers of Electrical 
Conduits and Fittings. 


Literature and test samples will 
be gladly sent for the asking. 


National Metal Molding Company 


1627 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
—Represented in All Principal Cities— 
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TAKE a look at the picture on the left. It 
shows the blank used in T. V. Standard- 
ized Meter Switch Box bodies and proves 
how TRUMBULL-VANDERPOEL 
knockouts are made with your needs, the 
contractor's, in mind. Note the knockouts 
cut and pushed through; another operation 
pushes them back into place. Note, also, 
the knockout under the glass—the enlarged 
size shows the clean-cut character of T. V. 
Knockouts and proves that “They must 
come out!” 





T.V. Knockouts “knock out” Knockout trouble 


You can count ten over your knockout 
troubles—when you standardize on T. V. 
They are cut completely through and then 
pressed back into place—insuring against 
loss of time, battered-up switch boxes and 
broken porcelains. 

All T. V. Knockouts are removable with 
a screw-driver—no hammering necessary. 
Every convenience for the contractor. Yes 


Sir! 





THE TRUMBULL- VANDERPOEL 
ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


BANTAM, CONNECTICUT 


THE ELECTRAGIST, April, 1926, Vol. 25, No. 6, $2.00 per year, 20 cents a copy. Published monthly at 100 Liberty Street, Utica, N. Y. 
Association of Electragists—International, 15 West 37th St., New York, N. Y. Entered as second class matter September 1, 1919, at the Post Office 
at Utica, N. Y., 


under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Distribution Problems of the 
Contractor-Dealer 


Report of A. E. I. Trade Policy Committee on Extensive Survey of 
Contractor-Dealer Relations with Jobbers, Manufacturers 
and Central Stations— Views and Recommendations 


By W. CREIGHTON PEET 


Chairman, Trade Policy Committee, Association of Electragists, Int. 


At the last meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Association of 
Electragists, International, a resolution 
was passed, recommending the gather- 
ing of statistics on the contractor- 
dealer gross volume of business, buying 
power, credit standing, etc. Carrying 
out this resolution, the Trade Policy 
Committee prepared a questionnaire of 
thirty questions which was sent to our 
entire membership throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

The answers to this questionnaire 
were most pleasing to the Committee 
both on account of the high percentage 
of the membership answering and the 
pains taken to answer questions fully. 
There were 502 answers received, which 
represents about 25 percent of our 
membership. 

Over 15,000 answers to questions 
were given in these 502 reports and the 
compilation and analysis of these ax- 


_ swers has been a task of considerable 


magnitude. All of the answers were 
transferred onto sixty large charts di- 
vided into thirty columns, and then each 
individual answer analyzed and keyed 
with an identifying color indicating a 
good, bad or neutral condition in dis 
tribution at that point. These charts, 
and the full report prepared from them, 


go into the conditions in each State of 
the Union, as well as the Provinces of 
Canada. This is, we believe, the most 
complete study ever made of the con- 
tractor-dealer’s trade policy problems 
and paints a true picture of conditions 
throughout the country. 


The following report covers a gen- 
eral resume of average conditions as 
shown by the survey. Some of the 
questions asked of the electragists and 
the resume of the answers for the entire 
country follow: 


1.—What were your approximate an- 
nual purchases of materials, appliances, 
etc., for the past twelve months? 


The total individual purchases re- 
ported ran from $4,000 annually up to 
$400,000. The average annual pur- 
chases of the more than 500 concerns 
reporting were $38,700, which would 
make the present purchasing power of 
the 2,150 members of the Association 
in excess of $83,000,000. 

2.—What percentage of your purchases 
were from jobbers? 

Rarely did this percentage run below 
75 percent, and as a rule it remained at 


85 percent or above. It was noted that 
as the volume of his business became 


13 


larger, the contractor was more inclined 
to purchase direct from the manufac- 
turer. Another significant fact noted 
was that there was much more buying 
direct from the manufacturer in terri- 
tory near the center of production. In 
the Atlantic section, Middle West and 
Great Lakes sections, there was much 
buying from the manufacturer direct, 
while there was considerably less of it 
as the distance from the producing cen- 
ters increased. 


3.—What supplies are you buying from 
jobbers? 


Practically all wiring supplies are 
being bought from the jobbers. 


4.—What supplies are you buying from 
manufacturers direct? Why? 


It was found that the items most com- 
monly purchased direct from the manu- 
facturer were: Fixtures, glassware, floor 
and table lamps, because of better selec- 
tion and prices; washers, vacuum clean- 
ers and the larger appliances, because 
they are not generally handled by the 
jobber; motors, which are not handled 
by the jobber; some wiring supplies, 
because of better prices; special equip- 
ment on which engineering data is 
needed. 
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5.—Do you find it necessary to use job- 
bers outside of your city? If so, why? 


A considerable number of contractor- 
dealers find it necessary to patronize 
out-of-town jobbers. The reason in the 
majority of cases is insufficient local 
jobber stock and the cases usually occur 
in the smaller cities. 


6.—Are small jobbing concerns spring- 
ing up in your city? If so, how many? 

Small jobbing concerns are numer- 
ous, more so in the Atlantic, Middle 
West and South Pacific Coast regions 
than elsewhere. 


7.—How many contractors in your city 
do a side-line jobbing business? 


There is a surprising number of con- 
tractor-dealers doing a side line job- 
bing business and they are scattered 
pretty well throughout the country. 
Eighty-two separate cities report this 
condition in 32 different states and two 
provinces of Canada. This is one of 
the sore spots of the industry. 


8.—Do any of your jobbers sell at re- 
tail? 

Jobbers are generally selling at re- 
tail, except in Kansas, Oregon and 
Northern California. There is some 
dissatisfaction with this among con- 
tractor-dealers, though not as much as 
might be expected. Several replies con- 
sider it bad psychology for a whole- 
saler to sell at retail even when he 
charges list prices, since the word 
“wholesaler” leads customers to think 
they are getting wholesale prices, and 
thus to pass up the contractor-dealer. 


9.—Do any of your jobbers do con- 
tracting? 


Fewer jobbers are doing contracting 
than there are contractor-dealers doing 
jobbing. There are 46 cities where 
jobbers are doing contracting, which 
represents 17 different states and two 
provinces. This position of the jobbers 
is considered highly unfair and many 
of the replies that note this condition 
locally allude to the practice of using 
jobber discounts to compete with con- 
tractor-dealers for wiring. 


10.—What is the policy of your job- 
bers in selling industrials? 

Jobbers are selling to industrials at 
wholesale prices practically every- 
where, except in Kentucky and North- 
ern California. It is reported that job- 
bers are making an effort to conserve 
the interests of the contractor-dealer in 
industrial sales in Kansas and Virginia. 
but the trend is evidently not so stroaz 





as in the two other states mentioned. 
This practice of the jobber is the cause 
of more hard feeling than any other 
question asked and drew more comment 
than anything else. 


11.—What manufacturers sell construc- 
tion materials direct to customers? 


Many manufacturers are selling di- 
rect to the consumer. In all twenty- 
nine manufacturers were reported as 
selling direct to consumers. 


12.—What class of materials do they 
sell direct? 


In all twenty-five articles were re- 
ported as being sold direct to consum- 
ers, these articles being for the most 
part appliances, and apparatus such as 
motors, starters, transformers, clocks, 
ranges, fixtures, glassware, etc., al- 
though in a number of replies conduit, 
wire, sockets, fuses and other wiring 
supplies were mentioned. 


13.—Do you sell motors? Are selling 


conditions satisfactory? 


A total of 323 answered this question 
concerning the selling of motors and 
the conditions of such selling. Of these 
58 did not sell motors but had an opin- 
ion to express. Of the total 283 found 
motor selling conditions unsatisfactory, 
and only 40 stated they were satisfac- 
tory. Where reasons were given for a 
negative reply, they were invariably in- 
adequate discounts. These answers 
were almost a unit in declaring that it 
is impossible to carry a stock of motors, 
do sales work and service the motors 
and make a profit on a discount of 15 
percent. Another complaint is, as soon 
as a motor job assumes any size, the 
manufacturer will step in and sell the 
job, usually giving the customer 10 per- 
cent or even 15 percent and making it 
impossible for the contractor-dealer to 
sell the job. A number of central sta- 
tions are also said to be selling to the 
motor customers at prices which closely 
approximate the  contractor-dealer’s 
cost. One other objection ta the pres- 
ent motor selling conditions was that 
much motor-driven machinery comes 
already connected up with a motor. 


14.—Does your Central Station retail 
and on what basis? 


Practically all Central Stations are 
retailing appliances and most of them 
are reported to be doing so fairly and 
maintaining list prices. It is the usual 
practice with them though to extend 
very long terms to their customers, 
making it hard for the contractor-dealer 
to compete. Fifty-seven different Cen- 


ee 


tral Stations in 25 states and one pro. 
vince were reported to be retailing yp. 
fairly in the opinion of the contractor. 
dealer. 


15.—Does your Central Station help 
you finance term payment sales? How? 


Not many Central Stations are finan. 
ing time payment sales for contractor. 
dealers. Those that do are doing 
mainly on old house wiring and op 
ranges. The total number of Central 
Stations reported as being so engaged 
was 23, which were distributed over 17 
states and two provinces. 


16.—Does your Central Station con. 
duct wiring sales for contractors to install? 
Are the conditions of such sales satis. 
factory? 


A considerable number of central 
stations are conducting wiring cam- 
paignd for contractor-dealers to install, 
Some of these campaigns seem to be ab- 
solutely satisfactory to the contractor. 
dealer, while others are not on terms 
to satisfy the contractor. The majority 
however, are working on a satisfactory 
basis and consist of 38 separate com- 
panies in 18 different states, while the 
unsatisfactory Central Station cam- 
paigns number 17 in 13 different states. 


17.—Does your Central Station do 
wiring ? 

Comparatively few central stations 
are doing wiring. Only 26 were re- 
ported, which number was spread over 
20 different states and one province. 
This is a most pleasing advance over 
conditions as they existed but a few 
years ago. The wide spread geographi- 
cal distribution would seem to indicate 
that there was no concerted effort on the 
part of Central Stations to do wiring, 
but on the contrary only a few Central 
Stations were hanging on to old cus 
toms, and had not seen the light. 


18.—What are the relations between 
your Central Station and the contractor- 
dealer? 


Relations between the Central Sta- 
tions and contractor-dealer may be said 
to be very good in the majority of 
places covered by the reports. Where 
discord is found it is due usually either 
to the Central Station doing wiring of 
to cut price sales or long term retailing 
policy. The total number of localities 
where relations were not happy was 58 
distributed over 22 states and two prov- 
inces. Most of these troubles could no 
doubt be overcome if an honest effort 
was made to get together. One of the 
most strained conditions has been ended 
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and harmonious relations established 
since this questionnaire was answered, 
through efforts of our central office. Our 
feld representative is constantly work- 
ing to bring about more friendly rela- 
tions and closer cooperation between 
the branches of the industry in all 
places where harmony does not exist. 


19.—How do you feel toward develop- 
ing our Trade Policy of having staple mer- 
chandise and materials come from manu- 
facturer, through jobber, through con- 
tractor-dealer to consumer? 


A total of 441 replies favored the 
Trade Policy unreservedly. There were 
27 replies that did not approve it in its 
entirety, but only a very few of these 
were definitely against it. The major- 
ity of the 27 negative replies simply 
made a reservation concerning washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, large appli- 
ances, motors, large apparatus, fixtures, 
glassware and other items that the job- 
ber does not stock or service coming 
through the jobber. 

Almost every one agreed that the 
jobber was in his proper sphere when 
he handles staples. It is a very remark- 
able fact that the Association seems to 
be so thoroughly in accord with the 
policy adopted. 

The individual replies to the ques- 
tionnaire contain, as comment on the 
Trade Policy, a great many suggestions 
that we consider of value in steering 
the work of this Committee. These 
comments may be grouped under sev- 
eral headings as follows. 


Jobbers’ Industrial Sales 


“Educate the jobber to the fact that 
he will be better off if he lets material 
go to the industrial through the proper 
channels.” 


“Competition between so many job- 
bers has forced them to solicit the in- 
dustrial at dealers’ discounts. Indus- 
trial employees are getting appliances 
through their company at wholesale 
prices. Department stores are allowed 
to cut prices on electrical goods but the 
contractor-dealer is warned and advised 
not to do so.” 


“Competition between jobbers forces 
them to sell to the industrial and as a 
tule they sell much less than they would 
if the jobs were to be done properly.” 


“We have an overflow of jobber’s 
salesmen from other cities. If the,con- 
tractor-dealer cannot give these a satis- 
factory order they canvass industrials 
and large stores, leaving the contractor- 


dealer out in the cold. The local job- 
ber is thus forced to do likewise.” 

“There are too many jobbers here so 
that they are forced to sell anyone in 
order to stay solvent.” 

“As a small contractor we cannot af- 
ford to buy from all jobbers. This ag- 
gravates the ones left out, and they cut 
prices to local industrials and at times 
to the retail trade.” 


“If contractor-dealers got industrial 
business they too could be big accounts 
and discount their bills as jobbers say 
industrials do.” 


“We have an arrangement with the 
local jobbers to protect the contractor- 
dealer on consumer and industrial sales 
and in turn we have agreed to purchase 
all wiring materials through local job- 
bers only.” 


“There should be an established uni- 
form differential between wholesale and 
retail price, so that when the contractor 
is working in a factory he can bill his 
material at a fair margin of profit.” 


“Jobbers’ present policy of open 
selling together with inadequate dis- 
counts is forcing dealers to find contact 
with pirate manufacturers and jobbers 
in order to secure necessary differential 
to carry on competitively.” 


Jobbers’ Service 

“We believe in the past a great deal 
of trouble has arisen from the fact that 
many jobbers wish to be protected on 
lines of apparatus on which they really 
give no service.” 

“Where they render no service we 
feel the jobber is an unnecessary bur- 
den—in such lines as washers, vacuum 


cleaners, fixtures, table and _ floor 
lamps.” 
“We do not feel that washing 


machines, vacuum cleaners and lighting 
fixtures can ever be merchandised suc- 
cessfully by jobbers. This might also 
apply to radio sets. We feel the job- 
ber’s field is in supplying wiring mater- 
ials and radio parts and such small ap- 
pliances as irons, heating pads, etc. It 
is doubtful if electric ranges should be 
sold through jobbers.” 

“Urge the jobber to carry an ade- 
quate stock.” 

“We find that the jobber carries only 
a part of the materials listed and has 
too much material shipped direct from 
manufacturer to retailer. This causes 
delays and nearly doubles transporta- 
tion charges on some items.” 

“Our jobbers are substituting articles 
on order or filling them in three or four 





shipments because they do not stock 
properly.” 


Other Evils 


-“The present method of factories and 
jobbers of breaking packages is waste- 
ful, because it costs more to handle 
goods and tends to continue the practics 
of soliciting small orders. On the other 
hand, some standard packages are at 
present too large or contain more goods 
of a kind than a dealer should buy at 
one time; this should be studied, the 
standard package based on average pur- 
chases and the jobber’s policy be to 
ship in packages.” 

“Electrical manufacturers and job- 
bers sell their goods to drug, depart- 
ment and hardware stores, but if I want 
to buy a piece of soil pipe, I cannot get 
it except through a plumber.” 

“Manufacturers and jobbers should 
refrain from quoting prices to an ar- 
chitect on materials furnished for a 
job by the contractor-dealer. These 
prices are generally wholesale prices 
and when the architect uses these to 
check costs, they do not consider our 
overhead.” 


Retail Counters and Courtesy 
Discounts 

“No man shall be entitled to the 
wholesale price unless he sells 85 per- 
cent of the goods so bought to other in- 
terests than his own. No man is en- 
titled to the wholesale price unless he 
stocks the goods he is attempting to 
buy. No goods should be shipped into 
any territory except through a legiti- 
mate dealer. These sentiments appear 
on all our orders. We do not buy from 
any jobber who solicits or sells to non- 
electrical buyers in our city.” 

“One of the worst problems is job- 
ber competition. We are supposed to 
buy from him and he in turn outsells 
us to the very customer we purchased 
the material for. We must all either 
be jobbers or basket contractors under 
the protecting wing of some jobber.” 

“We recommend that jobbers do not 
sell at wholesale to anyone without an 
established place of business where a 
stock is carried.” 

“We believe the jobber should not 
have a retail counter or a cash register 
as these invite the consumer to buy 
there. The firm may sell at retail 
prices, but the words “Jobbers and 
Wholesaler” lead the customer to think 
he is getting wholesale prices.” 

“Jobbers who retail should maintain 
a separate retail department. Contract- 
ors with stores should receive an extra 
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discount for displaying 


“The courtesy discount should be 


ended.” 


“The connection between jobber and 
industrial which permits any employee 
to order appliances, radios and other 
electrical merchandise through the pur- 
chasing agent is very unfair to the elec- 
trical merchant. As long as the work- 
men can buy at a discount through their 
shops, it is difficult to hire salesmen to 
canvass house-to-house for us.” 

“Our worst trouble here is in the fix- 
ture end. Nearly every job finds some- 
one who is a friend of some wholesaler 
or in some other way can buy fixtures 
at wholesale.” 


“There is no such animal as a whole- 
sale-retailer. It is unfair to legitimate 
business men to have a concern working 
on both sides of the fence.” 


Loose Credits 


“The jobber and manufacturer 
should insist that their contractor cus- 
tomers have sufficient capital, a place of 
business and a set of books.” 

“Jobbers should not encourage con- 
tractors to start business on a shoe 
string.” 

“Cut off credit to the incompetent 
contractor. Why does the jobber de- 
stroy the business of his sound credit 
customer by extending easy credit to in- 
competents ?”” 

“If jobbers will make contractor- 
dealers pay their bills and furnish 
financial statements, competition will 
be on a much more satisfactory basis.” 


Manufacturers’ Policies 


“The restriction of distribution to the 
right channels must be brought about 
by a national movement. The A. E. I. 
is the ideal instrument for this and it 
should put on an intensive membership 
campaign using this objective as an in- 
ducement for joining. With a large and 
united membership the success of the 
Trade Policy is assured.” 

“There is a host of small manufac- 
turers who, if they cannot sell through 
the jobber, will sell somehow. In fact, 
they are frankly told by the jobber to 
go out and make a market for the goods 
and then the jobber will stock them.” 


“There would be nothing against the 
manufacturer’s agent or district office 
selling motors direct to the consumer 
providing they maintain prices, but 
when such individual sales are made at 
dealer prices or better, it is hard to rec- 





oncile the present dealers discount with 
the actual cost of manufacturing and 
marketing the goods. Either the dealer 
has been held up all these years, or else 
the manufacturers are losing money on 
their present individual sales direct to 
consumer at dealers’ or better than 
dealers’ prices, as the cost of such in- 
dividual sales must evidently come very 
high.” 

“All leads obtained by the manufac- 
turer through advertising should be 
turned over to a reliable contractor- 
dealer in the territory.” 


“On the appliance business the re- 
tailer is not allowed enough percentage 
of profit to make it worth while. The 
same with other lines—fuses, lamps, 
switches, etc. The manufacturer adver- 
tises a retail price and the dealer must 
handle the goods on a very small mar- 
gin.” 

“We would suggest that manufactur- 
ers do away with discount and quote 
everything net.” 

“We suggest that there be no such 
thing as a discount and list price; that 
the margin of profit or ratio on quan- 
tity buying be given considerable atten- 
tion for revision to better protect the 
dealer. Net price to dealer gives him 
the opportunity to add his overhead and 
profit to his cost and sell at a price that 
is safe for him to handle things at. 
Many a list price less discount gives a 
cost which, if freight is added, makes 
a total vary depending upon distance 
from shipping point.” 


The Contractors’ Obligation 


“The contractor cannot expect much 
consideration from the manufacturer 
and jobber until he cleans his own 
house first. Confidence is lacking. Sel- 
fishness and petty jealousy is evident 
everywhere.” 

“There is more trouble from the 
average contractor-dealer today than 
from any other source. Let’s have more 
educational work, especially along 
lines of accounting and overhead.” 

“Patronize the local jobber who is 
giving real service and cooperating with 
the contractor-dealer. This can be 
worked out and should be.” 

“In order to expedite matters the job- 
bers in large centers should be properly 
organized and meet frequently with the 
contractor-dealers.” 


Recommendations 
This questionnaire, with the compila- 
tion of the answers, gives us a more ac- 
curate picture of the trade relations in 
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the industry than we have ever had be. 
fore. 

There can be no doubt that condition; 
in our trade have greatly improved jn 
many ways in the last ten years. This 
is not only shown by this questionnaire 
to our own members, but by the ap. 
swers to questions we sent the jobbers 
last spring, and which formed the basis 
of our report at the last meeting of this 
Committee. 

However, from all sections of the 
country the complaint of our members 
that the jobber sells to our members’ 
customers and industrials at the same 
price, or even less than he sells the elec. 
tragist is very strongly stressed. 

One medicine, and we believe the 
only one, for this malady is education, 
The contractors and the jobbers should 
be made to understand each others’ 
problems. Each locality should ar. 
range frequent meetings between the 
jobbers and the electragists, where free 
discussion is had, and the facts brought 
before the meetings. As pointed out 
in our report at West Baden, last Sep- 
tember, the business of the electragist 
with the jobber has greatly increased 
in recent years and this increase has 
been progressive from year to year. It 
was also shown in that report that the 
“super power’ corporations were re 
ducing the business of the jobber with 
the public service companies, so that 
the electragists aré needed as an outlet 
by the jobber more than ever before. 

The contractor-dealer is in a better 
position today than ever before to press 
his case with the jobber and demand 
complete recognition for his services. 
It has been admitted for years by all 
branches of the industry that the elec- 
tragist forms the ideal point of contact 
with the public and has the most ad- 
vantageous position from which to 
make sales of appliances. 

It must be the work of our Interna- 
tional Association by means of our field 
men, officers, Executive Committee and 
our magazine to bring before our mem- 
bers and the public— 


1—Closer cooperation between the 
policies of the various groups to the 
end that the public may be best served 
through the sound economical policy of 
our adopted trade policy. 


2—An unselfish, broad-minded, fair 
and intelligent effort on the part of our 
members to meet locally their jobbers 
and central station representatives. 
These meetings should be frequent and 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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A $2,500,000,000 Opportunity for 


Electrical Contractors 


The Biggest Market Today for Electrical Construction is That 
Involved in Bringing House Lighting and Wiring Up to 
Modern Standards of Illumination and Convenience 


A WIRING market that is growing 
every day—one which will never 
go dry—the biggest market yet—and 
hardly anybody paying any attention 
to it. The electrical contracting indus- 
try must start developing it now, today, 
or else it will find that another oppor- 
tunity has slipped through its fingers 
if the central stations are forced to 
tackle the problem. 

It is the refixturing of already wired 
homes. 

The market for old house wiring is 
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CONVENIENCE - OUTLETS 


ZZ SURVEY HOME © BBR: CONSERVATIVE IDEAL HOME 


The Average Home Has Only a Third of 
the Convenience Outlets Needed 


about done for. More than 75 percent 
of the houses that are within reach of 
electric service are wired. A large per- 
centage of those that are not wired will 
never be wired. 

Up to this time the lighting com- 
panies have been enjoying a substantial 
increase in residential business. This 
increase has come largely from the wir- 


By S. B. WILLIAMS, Editor The Electragist 


ing of old and new homes—new cus- 
tomers. 

The building of new homes cannot 
continue at the rate of the past few 
years. Old house wiring will bring 
fewer and fewer new customers. Where 
then will the central stations get their 
increased residential revenue? 

In the past when there has been a 
business depression and industrial load 
fell off the utilities have continued to 
show gains in gross revenue because of 
the growth in residential load. 

Additional residential load in the 
volume required can come from just 
two sources: Appliances and refixturing 
of already wired houses. 

Appliances of the ordinary small 
energy consumption variety cannot help 
the utilities to any great extent but the 
range, water heater and electric re- 
frigerator will give the utilities a good 
increase in domestic load provided the 
power companies will make a rate that 
is attractive. 

The bulk of the average family’s 
bill for energy, however, is for light- 
ing. If the average family can be per- 
suaded to use 25 percent more light the 
revenue of the central station will take 
a tremendous jump. 

And that is what the utilities are be- 
ginning to see. The kitchen lighting 
campaigns were the first indication that 
the power companies were appreciative 
of the value of refixturing. 

There isn’t a home that has been 
wired ten years or more that is not in 
the market for a refixturing and rewir- 
ing job. How many rooms have wall 
switches, and what is the result? Sel- 
dom are all the lamps in a fixture 
lighted. This means less revenue for 
the lighting company. 

How many homes wired prior to 
1916 had any convenience outlets in- 
stalled? And if they did how many 
were installed? How can such homes 
use table and floor lamps except they 
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use two and three way sockets with 
cords running everywhere? 

Every other utility that enters the 
home has been educating the public to 
remodel—all except the electrical. 
How many homes have the same old tin 
bath-tubs they had thirty years ago? 
How many homes have the same old 
front door locks that were installed in 
the nineties? How many homes have 
the same old coal ranges or even the 
same old gas ranges? 

The public changes its furniture—it 
buys a new piano when the old one be- 
gins to sound tin-panny—it buys new 
rugs—people with old houses will lay 
new floors, put on sun porches and re- 
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The Average Home Has Only a Third of 
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GED CONSERVATIVE IDEAL HOME. 


model generally. Why shouldn’t they 
be taught how out-of-date they are with 
their lighting? 

Think of the old combination gas- 
electric fixtures we used to install thirty 
years ago! Think of the many colored 
leaded glass domes we used to put in 
every dining room fifteen years ago! 
Think of all the different kinds of fix- 
tures the public bought—and are still 
using—and compare them with modern 
fixtures and modern lighting practice. 

As an industry we are learning more 
about lighting every day. Each year 
the standards get higher and in a few 
years installation is out of date. In 
other words the refixturing market is 
constantly growing and can never be 
caught up with, unless the science of 
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lighting ceases to progress. 

There is one thing to be carefully 
kept in mind. The refixturing and re- 
wiring market is not a price market. 
Select a quality line of fixtures—one 
that will not look tarnished and seedy 
in a year or two. Give the customers 
service and make a profit. 

It has been the usual experience of 
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Replacement Value of Obsolete Fixtures 
is $162,000,000 


everyone who has sold a refixturing job 
properly that a relative, or neighbor or 
friend of the customer has come around 
to have his place done over. 

Every satisfied refixturing customer 
will be a talking advertisement. The 
reason is not hard to find. The art of 
home lighting has made such progress 
that modern illumination by contrast 
with what it replaces is nothing short 
of marvelous to the customer. 

Electric lighting has progressed far 
beyond the bounds of mere utility. In 
a factory, lighting has but one purpose 
—ready vision. In a home, lighting 
makes the atmosphere of a room. With 
the same furniture a room may look 
cold, austere and uncomfortable under 
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Thirty Percent of all Installed Fixtures 
are Obsolete 
the illumination prior to 1910; but 
cozy, inviting and comfortable with 
1926 illumination. 


The primers submitted in the Home 
Lighting Contest in the fall of 1924 
gave for the first time a true picture of 
the inadequacy of the lighting of the 
wired home. An analysis of the data 
in these primers was made by M. Luck- 
iesh of the National Lamp Works. 


He considered as obsolete four types 
of fixtures. These, as shown in the ac- 
companying diagrams which were taken 
from his study, were numbered 1, 20, 
17 and 35 in the primers. Every one 
will agree that these are obsolete; yet 
one-third of the ceiling fixtures in 
American homes today are in one of the 
four obsolete types. 


Over 60 percent of the kitchen units 
are obsolete as well as over 50 percent 


of the ceiling fixtures in our bedrooms 
and bathrooms. Think of it! 

Just to replace these antiquated fix- 
tures would mean a total business of 
$162,000,000—and this does not in- 
clude the wiring work that might be 
had. It doesn’t for instance include a 
single wall switch. 

“Considering only the homes that are 
wired at the present time,” according 
to Mr. Luckiesh, “there is $1,000.000,- 
000 worth of wiring to be done (at 
$5.00 an outlet) if these homes are to 
be brought up to the standard of the 








PERCENT OF LAMPS (BULBS) WITHOUT 








SHADES 
On Ceiling} On Wall- 
| Fixtures Brackets 
Living-room ...... 7.1 12.5 
Dining-room ...... 10.0 13.5 
Kitchen .............. 32.5 26.0 
Bedroom ............ 14.2 8.5 
Bathroom .......... 26.1 20.3 
Basement ......... ; oe, Ve | Shae 








conservative ideal in the matter of total 
outlets exclusive of wall switches.” 


The conservative ideal has the same 
number of rooms as the average of all 
the homes reported in the primers, 
namely living room, dining room, 
kitchen, 214 bedrooms, bathroom, hall- 
way and basement. For the conserva- 
tive ideal there are: 


10.5 convenience outlets 
11.5 ceiling fixtures 

8 wall brackets 

8.5 portable lamps 


Notice that this is a long, long way 
from Red Seal standards but is exactly 
what Mr. Luckiesh calls it—a conserva- 
tive ideal. 


If the conservative ideal shows a mar- 
ket of over a billion dollars of rewir- 





ing, what does the Red Seal ideal holg 
out? 

Taking wall brackets at $5.00 each, 
portable lamps at $10.00 each, kitchen 
units $5.00, convenience outlets and 
outlets for entire house at $5.00 and 
replacing obsolete fixtures at the figure 
already given, Mr. Luckiesh estimates g 
market of $2,527,600,000. 

These figures are most conservative, 
yet they represent a total equal to the 
total volume of new work handled by 
all electrical contractors in a number 
of years. 


In wiring alone Mr. Luckiesh shows 
$1,351,000,000. The wiring of new 
buildings is less than $150,000,000 in 


even our record years. 





Trade Policy Report 


(Continued from Page 16) 


whole hearted and every effort must be 
made to bring all the facts before the 
meetings. 

3—Ascertain and broadcast to the in- 
dustry the high cost of retailing electric 
appliances and motors to the end that 
our members may receive sufficient di-- 
count to enable them not only to cover 
their costs but make a reasonable profit. 


1—Educate our members as to the 
cost of doing business so that the nunm- 
ber of business failures may be reduced 
and thus ultimately reduce the price of 
the product to the public. 


S—It is not in line with our trade 
policy that our members should also 
act as jobbers. We must endeavor to 
persuade our members that this is not 
good business and is not for the best 
interests of the industry. 





England Talking Re-Inspec- 
tion 

The aftermath of a number of dis- 
astrous country house fires in England 
recently has been a sudden interest in 
electrical re-inspection. Several per- 
sons have written to The Times (Lon- 
don) suggesting that all installations, 
put in twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
should be inspected and that whenever 
alterations be made in the buildings the 
wiring be done over again. Another 
suggestion was that power companies 
and electrical contractors would be wise 
to recommend to their customers that 
old wiring be tested with the recurrence 
of every annual spring cleaning. 
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Prize Methods for Getting 


Refixturing Business 


Winning Ideas Submitted in Contest Conducted to Stimulate 
Interest of Contractors and Fixture Dealers in This Field 


With an introduction by 
FRED FARMER, 
President, Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing Company, Chicago 


oe lighting contractor who thinks that new buildings 
offer the only opportunity to sell lighting equipment 
is overlooking the biggest market that exists for lighting 
fixtures. The big end of the business is, always has been, 
and always will be, the replacement business; for the simple 
reason that there are more old buildings than new ones. 

There are now eleven million wired homes in the United 
States. Roughly speaking, one-third of the lighting equip- 
ment in these homes is in need of replacement. In other 
words, one-third of the lighting equipment in use in homes 
in your own town is obsolete. The owners of these homes 
(or many of them) will buy new fixtures whenever you 
make a real effort to sell them. 

The fact that a family already has electric fixtures in its 
home is no reason for considering that family a poor pros- 
pect for new fixtures. The same family has furniture, a gas 
range, a refrigerator, a washing machine, vacuum sweeper, 
wall paper, rugs and dozens of other articles of home equip- 
ment, yet is continually buying new articles of a similar 
kind, but of later and better design. 


People like their homes to be up-to-date. If they con- 
tinue to tolerate their old fixtures while modernizing their 
home in every other particular it is because no one has 
called their attention to the wonderful improvements that 
have been made in home lighting equipment within the past 
few years. The moment they are made to realize how 
greatly new fixtures improve the appearance of a room they 
are quite as likely to spend their money for new lighting 
equipment as for any of the other articles of house furnish- 
ings that they are continually buying. 

“Beardslee Talks,” the little monthly house magazine of 
the Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing Company, recently 
conducted a prize contest for the purpose of learning from 
dealers, themselves, how they secure orders for refixturing 
old homes and whether the resulting improvement in ap- 
pearance and illumination leads to other refixturing jobs 
in the same neighborhood. The prize winning letters con- 
tain worthwhile ideas for any dealer who imagines that only 
those people to whom building permits have recently been 
issued are worthwhile prospects for lighting equipment. 











New Furniture—New 
Fixtures 


M. J. Leumas, Leumas-Levy Electric Co., 
New Orleans, La. 


New living room and dining room 
furniture were being delivered to a resi- 
dence in the middle class section of the 
city. A peek in the window revealed 
the same old combination gas-electric 
chandelier that had been there for the 
past twenty years. 

After allowing this family a few days 
to get used to the new furniture—it was 
expensive merchandise—the lady of the 
house was asked to consider some new 
lighting equipment. The expense of 
the new furniture, however, closed her 
mind to spending money for fixtures 
until she was made to see the incon- 
gruity between nice new furniture and 
antiquated, inefficient fixtures. 


Somewhat begrudgingly she chose a 
$75.00 chandelier for the living room, 
but could not be persuaded to do over 
the entire house. 

The next morning the new chandelier 
was hung—that afternoon the customer 
placed an order for refixturing every 
room—a $300.00 order and cash. 


Using One’s Home to Sell 
Others 


Helen Bale, Michigan Gas & Electric Co., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


Even elderly people will refixture if 
they can only be shown what modern 
lighting is. Such a couple were per- 
suaded to visit a well lighted home one 
evening and were shown how good illu- 
mination makes a home cozy and cheer- 
ful. It was my own home. 
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I first took them to the kitchen and 
explained the improved illumination 
obtained by using a modern kitchen 
unit. I also showed them and explained 
the advantages of convenience outlets. 
I showed them how much better it was 
to sit at the dining room table and eat 
with a light that was just the right dis- 
tance from the ceiling to insure good 
illumination without having any glare 
to dazzle the eyes, and how a few 
bracket lights on the side walls improve 
the appearance of the room. In the liv- 
ing room I showed them a 5-light fix- 
ture with small frosted lamps, and fin- 
ally I spoke of outside lighting, recom- 
mending the use of a lantern type fix- 
ture for an entrance light. 

They had been accustomed to the an- 
cient fixture of a rod and branching 
arms so arranged that although glass 
shades were used the bulb was always 
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visible. Now they have modern fixtures 
and adequate light. 

So noticeable was the improvement 
that three contracts were received for 
refixturing three other homes. 


Remodeled Rental Property 
a Market 
A. M. Bower, Chapman, Kans. 


In two months time we have sold sev- 
eral hundred dollars’ worth of lighting 
equipment by talking lighting fixtures 
to everyone who comes in the store. One 
was a business man who was remodel- 
ling a rental property. Every time we 
saw him we talked better lighting. He 
finally saw the light. 

A neighbor not to be outdone placed 
an even larger order, while a friend 
calling upon the people living in this 
house was so struck with the change 
that the largest order of all resulted. 





Form Letters Bring Customers 
to Store 


John F. Beyer, Metropolitan Electrical 
Supply Co., Chicago 


Once a customer's interest is really 
aroused in godd lighting he is practi- 
cally sold on refixturing provided, of 
course, your line of fixtures has quality. 

We use form letters to bring custom- 
ers into the store—letters reminding 
the prospect that whatever he may do to 
redecorate his home, the result will be 
unsatisfactory if the lighting equipment 
is overlooked. The prospect is also 
told the advances that have been made 
in lighting effects in the past few years. 
When a prospect who has been receiv- 
ing these letters comes into the store he 
is pretty well sold. 

One customer who recently refixtured 
his home sent a neighbor to us and he 
too had his home refixtured. 





On Approval 
G. W. Hale, Ohio Public Service Co., 
Elyria, Ohio 

A customer wanted an old fashioned 
fixture altered so as to be able to dis- 
pense with the old bell-shaped glass 
shades. It could be done but it would 
still be the same old fixture, the cus- 
tomer was told. She had nice furniture 
which she admitted was not as pleasing 
to look at in the evening as during day- 
light. 
The result was, a period design was 
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California Edison Outlines New 
Merchandising Policy 


Expresses Belief That Power Companies Should Not Merchandise at a Loss and 
That Contractor-Dealer Is Important Outlet 


= new merchandising policy of the 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, by which dealers are invited to 
co-operate with the company, has been 
explained in detail in a statement given 
to THE Evectracist by A. W. Childs, 
sales manager of the company. The 
new plan refers particularly to the 
larger and more important devices 
which represent considerable invest- 
ment on the part of consumers, such as 
electric ranges, heaters, refrigerators, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
etc. It is recognized by the company 
that not every consumer can put up the 
cash for appliances which he desires to 
have and use, though it is to the advan- 
tage of the customer to have such ap- 
pliances available in his home or place 
of business without having to wait until 
he is able to pay the whole purchase 
price in cash. 


“With this in mind,” Mr. Childs 
stated, “there has been organized a 
company to assist in financing this class 
of business. The new company is 
known as the Southwestern Acceptance 
Corporation. It is affiliated with the 
Southern California Edison Company, 
but is not in any sense a department 
or subsidiary. The headquarters of the 
acceptance corporation are in Los An- 
geles and its offices are located entirely 
separate from the offices of the Edison 
company. Its purpose is to purchase 
time payment contracts for any kind of 
electrical appliances selling for $50 or 
more, whether such appliances be sold 
through the merchandising departments 
of the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany or by any agent or reliable elec- 
trical dealer doing business in territory 
served by the Edison company.” 

It is pointed out that the plan is of 
great advantage to the progressive 
dealer whose capital may be limited. 
If he sells an electric refrigerator he 
retains the down cash payment and then 
may turn his contract covering the de- 
ferred payments to the acceptance cor- 





sent out “on approval.” Of course it 
was accepted and shortly afterwards a 
floor and table lamps to match the de- 
sign were ordered. 


poration and receive from it the bal. 
ance of the purchase price. This ep. 
ables the dealer to make the sale, obtain 
the full profit on the appliance sold, 
keep his capital employed in active 
stock and relieve him from the expense 
and trouble of collecting the deferred 
installment payments. However, the 
dealer’s responsibility in connection 
with the sale is not ended until the cus. 
tomer makes the final payment upon the 
appliance purchased. 


One of the notable features of this 


policy is expressed by Mr. Childs as 
follows: 


Merchandising Should Pay 


“The company officials believe there 
are two paramount reasons why the sale 
of appliances should be conducted on 
a merchandising basis. The first reason 
is that the power company should co- 
operate with the dealer and not engage 
in unprofitable ventures. The second 
is that there should be a margin of 
profit, sufficient to cover fully the ac- 
tual selling expenses of the merchandise 
distributed, because it might be said 
that part of the burden of selling the 
appliances to some consumers had to be 
borne by other consumers not interested 
in the sale of these devices. The Edi- 
son company is strong for working with 
and co-operating in every way with the 
dealer and contractor. 


“In order that the public may receive 
all the benefits to be derived from elec- 
tric service there must be many ways 
for the consumer to obtain those elec- 
tric appliances which lighten labor. The 
more channels available the sooner will 
the public be benefited. The contractor- 
dealer has opportunities which are pe- 
culiar to his business and the power 
companies should realize that assistance 
given the dealer will benefit all con- 
cerned. Further, the more of such ap- 
pliances and devices sold, the more 
work there will be for the contractor- 
dealer in the installation of wiring, fix- 
tures and other materials to enable the 
appliances to be put in service.” 


The matter of servicing the larger ap- 
pliances is being worked out by the 
central station company. 
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Don’t Sell Convenience Outlets— 


Sell What They’ll Do’ 


By HARRY T. BUSSMAN, 


Vice President Bussman Manufacturing Company 


or answers in the Home Lighting 
Contest (1924) indicate the aver- 
age number of convenience outlets to 
be 3.4 per home. Toronto’s Red Seal 
Standard calls for two convenience out- 
lets in the living room and one in all 
other rooms, so that the minimum for 
a six-room house would be nine or ten. 
Cleveland’s latest Electrical Home has 
thirty-three convenience outlets. When 
we remember that the answers in the 
contest mentioned were undoubtedly 








“It is easier for the contractor 
to increase the size of a job 
he has already obtained than 
it is for him to go out and get 


new ones.” 





See 





ne 


from the better class of users of elec- 
tricity, and note the tremendous short- 
age of convenience outlets in even such 
homes, it is easy to see why millions of 
twin plugs are being sold every year. 


The result of this condition is: 


1. The sale of appliances and lamps 
is retarded. Electrical articles differ 
from other household articles such as 
furniture, tableware, bricabrac, in that 
they cannot be installed anywhere and 
the buyer must stop and consider where 
such electrical appliance could be con- 
nected. Lacking the proper facilities, 
articles are not sold today that could be 
sold if homes were properly wired. The 
convenience outlet is to the electricai 
business what the hard road is to the 
automobile business. Certainly no one 
will argue that the automobile business 
would be nearly as big as it is today if 
hard roads did not exist. To get the 
electrical business up to a point where 
it should be, hard roads must be pro- 
vided in the form of convenience out- 
lets. 

2. The fire risk is considerably in- 
creased because of improper wiring in- 





* Abstracted from an address before the Con- 
tractors’ Section, St. Louis Electrical Board of 
Trade, 


stalled by the home owner because of 
the lack of convenience outlets. Some 
devices will be bought in spite of the 
lack of convenience outlets and to put 
them into use the home owner must do 
some stringing of cord across the ceil- 
ing or along his base boards—obviously 
increasing the fire risk unnecessarily. 
Furthermore, the electrical industry is 
injured because of troubles that develop 
from such improper wiring, in that a 
fear is developed in the minds of the 
users. 

3. Contractors not getting the busi- 
ness they ought to be getting. With 1,- 
500,000 homes being wired each year, 
and with the possibility of increasing 
the size of such jobs an average of $20 
by the proper sale of convenience out- 
lets, it is easy to see that the contractor 
is missing a business of $30,000,000 
each year. 

Certainly it is easier for the con- 
tractor to increase the size of a job than 
it is to go out and get new ones. There 
are only a certain number of jobs to be 
placed, but there is no limit on the 
amount that such jobs may be increased 
with the right kind of salesmanship. 


Impossible as it may sound, it is a 
fact, that contractors in their fight to 
get business and to comply with re- 
quests from architects and builders to 
cut down the size of a job are recom- 
mending the elimination of convenience 
outlets. To such contractors I would 
suggest that when they suggest elimina- 
tions they suggest the elimination of 
wall switches instead of convenience 
outlets. The user can grope through the 
dark to find the pull socket to turn on 
the light; matches are still made to find 
the socket so that it can be turned on, 
but no amount of groping through the 
dark or lighting of matches will find a 
convenience outlet that does not exist. 
That might strike you as a humorous 
suggestion, but if you will follow that 
line of argument the net result will be 
that your electrical job will not at all 
be cut, because for twenty years the pub- 
lic has been sold on the value of wall 
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switches, and the owner will not want 
to do without them. 

An hour put in to increase the size of 
your job by selling convenience outlets, 
to the architect, builder or home owner, 
will yield big profits. Certainly the ad- 
dition of a number of convenience out- 
lets will not increase the overhead cost 
of the job. Therefore, the difference 
between raw material and labor, and 
the selling price can represent net 
profit, less the cost of your time to 
bring about that increase. The right 
kind of salesmanship is sure to bring 
about that increase. 

The answer to the convenience outlet 
problem lies with you men. No one in 
the electrical business can possibly get 
as close to the architect as you and you 
come in contact with him at a time when 
he is ready and willing to talk about 
such things as convenience outlets. Edu- 
cate the architect, so that, even if he 
does not make changes on the job you 
are talking to him about, he will at 
least remember your suggestions on the 
next job. 








“When you talk about con- 
venience outlets, don’t men- 
tion outlets. Talk about the 
satisfaction derived from the 
things connected to the out- 
lets.” 








The same situation applies to build- 
ers and home owners. The latter in 
particular cannot be properly reached 
by any other branch of the electrical 
industry and if you do not do the right 
kind of a selling job there, the whole 
electrical business, including yourself, 
must suffer. 

On old wired jobs, where you are 
called in to correct trouble or make 
slight changes or additions, you like- 
wise get an opportunity to sell more 
convenience outlets. You can make all 
such jobs bigger by the use of the right 
kind of salesmanship. 

You will notice that I have been say- 
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ing, “The right kind of salesmanship.” 
What is Salesmanship? Salesmanship 
is the painting of mental pictures of 
satisfaction that will be your prospect’s 
if he will do what you suggest. In other 
words, it is the arousing of a motive. 
A motive is “The satisfaction CONTEM- 
PLATED as the final cause of an ac- 
tion.” 
Sell Toast First 


Suppose you say to a home owner 
whose house you have started to wire, 
“You ought to have an outlet here so 
you can connect a toaster.” What does 
that statement bring to the prospect’s 
mind? Probably, a cord, a plug and a 
toaster. Certainly nothing else, as you 
have touched on nothing else. But sup- 
pose you said to that prospect, “You 
like toast—don’t you?—nice thin crisp 
toast—browned just right—made right 
on the table so that it is hot when you 
are ready for it—you can have that 
kind of toast if you will put an outlet 
right here.” 


Now what do you think of? A cord, 
a plug and a toaster? Certainly not. 
Your prospect is thinking of the satis- 
faction he or she would have of eating 
nice thin crisp toast, browned just 
right, hot when he or she wants it. Will 
she or he be willing to pay four or five 
dollars to have it? Of course they will. 


Now, that same kind of salesmanship 
should be carried right on through the 
house. To help you do that make some 
small cutouts, each piece representing 
some kind of a piece of furniture. Make 
them on a 14-in. to one foot scale, as 
most of your building plans are on that 
scale. Then you can go over the plans 
of the house, arrange the furniture as 
the prospect would like it and show 
them the importance of several outlets 
in each room. 


Arousing a Motive 


But when you talk about these outlets 
don’t mention outlets. Talk about the 
tremendous satisfaction that will be 
theirs from the things that will be con- 
nected to these outlets. Don’t talk about 
an outlet for connecting a_ curler. 
Talk about how easily bobbed hair 
can be kept beautiful by the aid of an 
electric curling iron. Don’t talk about 
an outlet for connecting a bed lamp. 
Talk about the joy of reading in bed. 
Talk about the thing that will be theirs. 
Don’t talk about the mechanical device 
that will give it to them. 


In other words, arouse a motive— 


build a mental picture of satisfaction 
they will get. 

Then carry with you pictures of ceil- 
ing fixtures with connecting cords hang- 
ing down to connect table lamps, fans, 
toasters, etc. No person building a new 
home would tolerate such conditions in 
a new home. Show them what their 
new home will look like in six months 
or a year if they don’t equip it properly 
with convenience outlets. 

When talking to the architect or the 
investment builder remember that he 
must be sold the same way as the home 
owner. Naturally enough, you cannot 
use the same kind of material. A man 
that builds a house for an investment is 
not going to be directly concerned with 
the toast that the occupant will eat. 
Nevertheless, you must build a picture 
of satisfaction in his mind, some kind 
of satisfaction that will be his if he puts 
in these outlets. The 
builder should be shown how he can 


convenience 





gain money by properly equipping the 
building, or he should be shown the 
danger of not being able to quickly sel] 
or lease his building if it is not prop. 
erly equipped. 

The architect wants to always be 
right. Sell him on pride. Show him 
that he cannot afford to let his reputa. 
tion suffer, as it certainly will suffer if 
the home owner has to have a lot of 
cords strung across his ceilings or hang. 
ing down from his ceiling fixtures. 

Equip yourself with the proper tools 
for salesmanship. You would not think 
of letting a wireman go out on a job 
without the right kind of tools. Equip 
yourself with the tools mentioned to 
help you in your problem of selling, 
which any of you will admit is a harder 
job than the wiring of the building it. 
self. Then you will be helping not 
alone yourself, but the entire industry 
as well, then the convenience outlet bug- 
aboo will disappear. 





Cleveland Outlet Campaign to Bear 
Fruit for Months to Come 


LTHOUGH the convenience outlet 

campaign, sponsored by the Elec- 
trical League of Cleveland, lasted only 
during the month of January, 1926, it 
is felt by league officials that the results 
of the work will continue to come in 
for many months. A _ great 
direct-mail advertising was sent out by 
the league and many jobbers and con- 





MOVING A 
MOUNTAIN 
with a 
Teaspoon 


» is like trying to get 
the most good Sut of 
T your Electrical Appli- 
ances without a suffi- 
cient number of . . . . 
convenience outlets. 








and to permit the 
frequent re-arrange- 
ment of Furniture 
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recommends one Conven- 
lence Outlet for each 12 
lineal feet of baseboard 
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tractors contributed their efforts toward 
enlightening the public on the subject 
of what a convenience outlet is and why 
there should be plenty in every home 
wired for electricity. Forty-five dealers 
and contractors used the window dis- 
plays, shown in the photograph below, 
the posters, one of which is shown, be- 
ing supplied them by the league. 





One of the Forty-five Contractor Window Trims and a Poster Used in the Cleveland 
Convenience Outlet Campaign 
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ARCH proved one of the best 
months in Red Seal history from 
the standpoint of new territory added to 
the licensed class and the interested 
class. The cities which were granted 
Red Seal licenses during the month, at 
the time of writing, include La Crosse, 
Wis., Amsterdam, N. Y., Schenectady, 
N. Y., the Tri-Cities (Davenport, Ia., 
Rock Island and Moline, IIl.), Milwau- 
kee and Kansas City. In addition to 
this a Red Seal license was granted to 
Peoria on February 24. 
Immediate action followed in Mil- 
waukee, the agreement being signed at 





noon of one day and the blue prints of 
a Red Seal house being on the table at 
league headquarters by 3 o’clock that 
same afternoon. 

Cities which indicated newly-aroused 
interest in the Red Seal plan during 
March were Chicago, II1., Wichita, Kan., 
Pueblo, Col., Lincoln, Neb., Sioux City, 
Ia., Sioux Falls, S. D., Scranton, Pa., 
Albany, N. Y., Paterson, N. J., and 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

A contact trip through the Middle 
West and West by Kenneth McIntyre, 
of the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, starting early in February and 


Red Seal es Progress 
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“A most practical 
Me, contribution to 
woman's welfare!” 












































A RED SEAL HOME 
is a pleasant place for 
a woman to live in! 



































RED SEAL LICENSES 
GRANTED 


Syracuse Electric League 

Electrical League of Rochester 

Elec’] League of the Niagara Frontier 

Electric League of Pittsburgh 

Electric Club of Louisville 

Electrical Ext, Bureau of Detroit 

Hudson Valley Electrical League 

Grand Rapids Electric Club 

Electrical League of Minneapolis 

Electrical League of St. Paul 

Atlanta Electrical League 

Electrical League of Colorado 

Electrical League of Tulsa 

Memphis Electrical League 

Electric League of Youngstown 

California Electrical Bureau 

Electrical League of No. Illinois, West 
Suburban Section 

Electrical League of Muncie 

Electrical League of La Crosse 

Amsterdam Electric League 

Schenectady Electrical League 

Electrical League of the Tri-Cities 
(Davenport, Moline and Rock Island) 

Electrical League of Milwaukee 

Kansas City Electric Club 


RED SEAL APPLICATIONS 
RECEIVED 


Electrical League of Toledo 
Electrical League of Duluth 
Saratoga-Ballston Electrical League 


RED SEAL BEING CON- 











The series of Red Seal advertisements shown above are being used by the Hudson Val- 
They appear in daily papers in Poughkeepsie, 
Kingston, Catskill and Beacon, the series running twice in each paper and the whole 
It will be noticed that the 


ley Electrical League. 


campaign running from early in March until late in June. 
keynote of the entire set of advertisements is the appeal of the Red Seal home to women 
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Newburgh, 





SIDERED 
Oklahoma City Pittsfield 
Providence Nashville 
Jackson Chattanooga 
Winnipeg New Orleans 
Glens Falls Birmingham 
Elizabeth, N. J. | Norfolk 
Paterson, N. J. | Richmond 
Des Moines Little Rock 
Albany Cincinnati 
Cleveland South Bend 
Indianapolis Binghamton 
Dayton Omaha 
Dallas Chicago 
Akron Wichita 
Camden Pueblo 
Boston Lincoln 
Worcester Sioux City 
Charlest’n, W.Va. | Sioux Falls 
Washington,D.C. | Scranton 
Elmira Utica 
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ending late in March, brought about 
many meetings for the furtherance of 
Red Seal work. Youngstown, O., and 
Oak Park, IIl., held meetings, at which 
the plan was explained to architects and 
builders. In Tulsa Mr. McIntyre met 
with the league’s special Red Seal com- 
mittee and also addressed a league 
meeting. The results of the Red Seal 
home exhibit there last January were 
discussed. In conjunction with his visit 
to Oklahoma City, the league there ap- 
pointed a Red Seal committee, as did 
also Wichita, Kan., and Albuquerque, 
N. M. Pueblo, Col. formed a commit- 
tee to organize an electrical league 
which will operate the Red Seal plan 
there. An invitation meeting for archi- 
tects and builders was held in Denver, 
Col., and preparations for carrying on 
the year’s Red Seal program have been 
made. 

Conferences on the Red Seal were 
held in Sioux City and in Duluth, Minn., 
it being announced that the latter city 
is ready to go ahead with Red Seal oper- 
ation. Good progress in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul was reported at a meeting 
of the leagues there, a joint Red Seal 
operating manual having been issued, 
showing the territory of both leagues. 

La Crosse, Wis.,—with a population 
of 31,000, this is the smallest city hav- 
ing the Red Seal in operation—held its 
invitation meeting for architects and 
builders with Mr. McIntyre present. 

A special Red Seal committee was 
appointed by the Lincoln (Neb.) league 
and also by the Des Moines league. At 
South Bend, Ind., a meeting was held 
with the members of the St. Joseph Val- 
ley Electric Club, a Red Seal commit- 
tee was appointed and specifications 


were drafted. Peoria launched its 
Red Seal operation on March 9 with 
an invitation meeting to architects and 
builders, though the license had been 
granted last November in order to make 
possible a Red Seal exhibit at its elec- 
tric home. Mr. McIntyre made several 
trips to Milwaukee, holding meetings 
with league representatives, and the 
license was finally signed on March 12. 
Interest has also been shown recently 
by cities that Mr. McIntyre did not 
touch on this trip. .A committee of elec- 
trical men from Scranton, Pa., visited 
the offices of the S. E. D. during March 
for a conference on Red Seal and a sim- 
ilar committee from Paterson, N. J., 
also came to New York to talk over Red 
Seal possibilities. The Red Seal was 
explained also to a meeting of electrical 
men in Elizabeth, N. J., by Miss C. L. 
Von der Au, of the S. E. D. staff. 
March 15 saw the holding of two 
great Red Seal meetings in California, 
one at San Francisco and the other at 
Los Angeles. Both were invitation 
meetings for builders and architects. 





California Red Seal Manual 
Printed 


California has swung into the list of 
very active Red Seal territories, the Red 
Seal operating manual prepared by the 
California Electrical Bureau now being 
ready. The manual explains the divi- 
sion of the state into twenty-five dis- 
tricts for the promotion of the plan and 
gives the territory included in each dis- 
trict with the name and the address of 
the chairman of the local committee. 

All the forms and procedure for the 
operation of the plan are given in the 











Wi rea Seal Plan Working 
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Red Seal Spreading in New York 





The accompanying map of 
New York state shows how 
thoroughly the Red Seal idea 
is permeating the electrical 
industry there. There are 
now ten New York leagues 
interested in Red Seal de- 
velopment, licenses having 
been granted to six of them 
|| with similar action in the 
ile case of the other four a mat- 
ter of only a short time. It 
will be noted that the activ- 
ity which started in the 
|| Northern part of the state is 
| now being rapidly taken up 
by the Southern section. 

















Map by courtesy American Map Company 
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manual and in addition the bureay 
prints a notice concerning the obliga. 
tion of the individual. This reads: 

“One of the most important duties 
of each District Chairman is to see that 
everyone in his district and particularly 
his Inspection Committee realize fully 
the responsibilities connected with the 
use of Red Seal material. The Red 
Seal specifications are clearly defined 
—a home is either a Red Seal Home or 
it is not. There can be no concessions 
made. ‘Just one little outlet left ou, 
must mean the denial of the Red Seal.” 

It was pointed out that any depar. 
ture from the Red Seal standards ap- 
proved under the license might cause 
the revocal, not only of a single dis. 
trict license, but of the entire state’s 
privileges. 





Red Seal Propaganda at 
Building Shows 

A number of electric leagues which 
are operating under Red Seal licenses 
are utilizing community exhibits or ex- 
positions as a means of acquainting the 
public with the purpose and advantages 
of the Red Seal. 

Among the latest leagues to do this 
is the Electrical League of Milwaukee 
which had a Red Seal booth at the 
Fourth Annual Milwaukee Home Show, 
visited by thousands of prospective 
home-owners and builders during the 
seven days of the show, March 13-20. 
The exhibit was built around a panel 
illustrating convenience outlets and 
showed the six steps in the completion 
of a Red Seal home. The first was the 
Red Seal sign put on the house during 
construction, the second illustrated the 
Red Seal specifications, the third spoke 
of inspection by the league after com- 
pletion of the home, the fourth showed 
the Red Seal on the meter box, the fifth 
was the Red Seal poster and the sixth 
was the Red Seal certificate awarded 
upon completion. The Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Contractor-Dealers’ Association dis- 
tributed a folder at the show, indorsing 
the Red Seal. 

Kansas City had a similar exhibit 
during February at the Builders’ Show 
there. Youngstown also had one at the 
annual food show, March 8-15, at which 
5,000 Red Seal pamphlets were distrib- 
uted. Duluth, at the time of writing, 
was arranging for a display at the 
Builders’ Show there the last week in 
March and Detroit is also to have one 
at the Builders’ Show there. 








How to Purchase Construction 


Materials 


Choosing the Right Jobber and Ordering the Right 
Material at the Right Time in the Right Quantities 
Will Mean More Profit and a Better Financial Position 


= purchase of supplies by electri- 
cal contractors does not in general 
reach the high level of efficiency which 
exists in carefully organized depart- 
ments in some other industries. This 
is not necessarily a severe indictment 
of the contracting field, for the condi- 
tions under which its business is done 
render complete purchasing depart- 
ments out of the question. 

Few purely electrical construction 
companies are large enough to hav> 
even one purchasing specialist, let alone 
a whole corps as is so common in fac- 
tories, utilities, etc. More often, we find 
purchasing merely one phase of the 
duties of a man who is also estimator, 
solicitor, credit man and superintend- 
ent. Probably in seven out of ten con. 
cerns the proprietor himself does the 
buying, in addition to other duties. Is 
it surprising, under such conditions, 
that the procurement of material savors 
little of either art or science as prac. 
ticed by the average contractor? 

It is practically impossible to pres- 
cribe a rigid system of purchasing 
methods for an industry which has such 
an infinite number of problems. Rather 
than attempt to lay down any rigid 
tules, this article will endeavor to dem- 
onstrate a few of the more general prin- 
ciples as they have actually occurred in 
one company, leaving to the individual 
contractor the adaptation to his ow1 
special case. 


Basic Principles 


In a general way, the purchasing 
methods adopted by any except the 
largest contractors should be as simple 
and direct as possible. Altogether too 
many business men fall completely for 
a complex system which might work 
well for the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, but is hopelessly out of place 
in a construction office. The average 
electragist will save both time and 
money by using a system proportioned 


By M. S. MacNAUGHT, Brookline, Mass. 


to his gross business, keeping constantly 
in mind the simple fact that his office 
is no place for experimentation with a 
top-heavy scheme involving countless 
filing cases, indexes and colored cards. 


Of great importance is the man 
chosen as purchasing agent. Idealisti- 
cally, he has had broad practical ex- 
perience, technical training, a passion 
for accuracy and detail, with some 
knowledge of shipping methods thrown 
in. A final qualification should be 
really keen judgment of values. To be 
constantly of greatest worth, he should 
keep in touch with the construction de- 
tails of each job, making occasional 
field trips for the purpose. 

Dividend-Paying Purchasing 

Handled by a man willing to use just 
a bit of care, the purchasing function 
may mean the difference between pay- 
ing dividends and just “getting by.” 
Material, labor and profit, as the three 
components of every estimate, are 
worthy of careful study by every con- 
tractor. Profit, the third item, depends 
upon how accurately the estimator pre- 
dicts the value of the fickle variables, 
material and labor. . 

Without attempting to minimize the 
necessity for strict labor management, 
it is nevertheless worthy of note that on 
a typical job a saving of two percent on 
material will yield a direct profit of 
over one percent on the job as a whole. 
At present, many competitive contracts 
are won by prices which allow less than 
10 percent above estimated costs—ob- 
viously, so that a saving on material 
costs can mean the difference between 
making or losing money. 

These savings are most consistently 
made by: 

1—Choosing the right jobber. 

2—Ordering the right material. 

3—Ordering at the right time. 
4—Ordering right quantities. 
25 


5—Recognizing the financial loss in 
wrong orders. 

Of major importance to a reasonable 
purchasing program is the choice of 
source of supply. Shall it be jobber, 
direct buying from factories, or a com- 
bination? It is not the purpose of this 
article to in any way fan the perpetual 
fight between the jobber and the dire>*- 
selling manufacturer. It is the pur- 
pose, however, to suggest a general 
business policy which will prove most 
beneficial as regards price, service and 
convenience. 

The problem has several aspects. If 
the effort is made to buy direct wher- 
ever possible, a formidable amount of 
routine clerical work is involved. The 
purchase of switches, conduit, cabinets, 
wire, boxes, tape and many other items, 
from different sources results immedi- 
ately in much detail work from which 
negligible benefits are derived. 


It is certainly easier to write out one 
requisition for perhaps thirty articles 
and turn it over to the jobber for pro- 
curement than to write thirty orders to 
as many manufacturers, follow them up, 
check shipments, get numerous separate 
invoices, settle with each individually, 
and maintain harmonious relations. 


Prompt Shipments 


As will be shown later, the matter of 
prompt shipments is a vital one to the 
contractor. Dealing with a large num- 
ber of manufacturers for the material 
on every job complicates the shipment 
problem to a great degree. To order 
material from a source some hundreds 
of miles away, and have it all arrive on 
time, in good condition, and exactly as 
specified is a difficult feat. 

It is here that the local jobber, with 
an adequate stock, is in a position to 
serve best. Then, too, the local jobber, 
being in close touch with building con- 
ditions is likely to be a more consider- 
ate creditor than some credit manager 
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in a factory miles away. The credit 
man cares little about the small con- 
tractor’s account. He is mainly inter- 
ested in collecting his bill before some- 
one else beats him to it. The jobber, 
on the other hand, recognizes that one 
of his functions is the financial support 
of his customers. 

Let us consider this jobber problem 
a little bit in detail. It is not enough 
to just pick out some jobber at random 
and deal with him. Choose carefully 
the one to whom orders are to go, and 
the path to success is much more rosy. 
Some contractors seem inclined to 
avoid dealing with the larger supply 
houses, instead preferring to buy from 
a small distributor. At first sight this 
might appear to be a harmless policy, 
but a bit of analysis yields a different 
answer. 

Choosing the Jobber 


In the first place, big contractors in- 
variably deal with the very largest dis- 
tributors. Why? Not because of some 
sentimental theory that one big man 
should deal with another big man—we 
all know there is little sentiment in our 
field—but simply because the success- 
ful contractors have learned through 
hard business experience that they are 
dollars in pocket for using the best of 
jobbers. 

It follows, then, that the small con- 
tractor who some day hopes to become 
big might just as well get on good terms 
with the best jobber now as later! 

The outstanding value of the big job- 
ber can be best illustrated by an exam- 
ple. A leading engineer designed an 
industrial building, specifying standard 
‘material and requiring speedy construc- 
tion. The contractor to whom the job 
was awarded had ten days to make the 
installation. Cause for worry? Not at 
all. He was on excellent terms with the 
most powerful supply house in the city. 


A Particular Case 


The estimator wrote out a requisition 
for material, handed it over to the job- 
ber, and the major part of his material 
procurement problem was over. 

To start with, the big jobber had a 
good stock of the standard lines so fre- 
quently specified by local engineers. 
There were one or two decidedly spe- 
cial pieces of equipment not in local 
stock, but even this caused no inconven- 
ience. The jobber merely telephoned 
to the distant factory, and readily se- 
cured a promise of immediate shipment 
—a promise which, by the way, was 


kept. When a big distributor calls the 





factory for something special, naturally 
more attention is given the call than 
would be the case if a small jobber, or 
relatively unimportant contractor was 
in need of the same thing. 

In other words, our big jobber both 
gives service, and commands service. 

The very small supply house, to look 
at the other side of the picture, usually 
carries a limited stock of not well 
known or second rate material. Natur- 
ally, the producer of widely sold, stand- 
ard material looks to the big jobber in 
a given district for his distribution, in 
preference to selling through the 
smaller outlets. 

Engineers customarily specify only 
standard, high grade material, conse- 
quently the contractor who plans to 
compete for such work will pursue a 
far-sighted policy if he picks the job- 
ber handling high grade products as 
his source of supply. It is a connection 
having many advantages to both large 
and small contractors. 

What is the cash value of service 
from a powerful supply house? The 
engine in a suburban mill was rapidly 
developing mechanical troubles, and 
was so obviously nearing the end of its 
days that the owners decided to make 
the long planned change to electric 
drive. 

A Week-End Job 

On Tuesday morning a metropolitan 
contractor received orders to proceed 
with the work, and was particularly 
warned to have the motors driving the 
plant by the following Monday morn- 
ing. Required: Three large motors, 
compensators, switches, conduit, cable 
and miscellaneous minor equipment. 
There were more than fifty contractors 
nearer the job than the one chosen. 
Some of them could have done a nice 
cheap job, too, so naturally the ques- 
tion, “Why did they choose the city 
man?” 

Because: 

1—He could supply skilled men. 

2—He could supply proper tools. 

3—He could get the material on the 
job in time. 

A discussion of the first two factors 
is not called for in this article, but in 
passing it can be truly said that neither 
had any value without the third. The 
chosen contractor had a reputation for 
getting material on any job quickly and 
without error. 

Cordial relations with a prominent 
jobber enabled this constructor to get 
fast delivery on every special article of 
his needs, ready for his crew to start in- 





tensive work inside of  twenty-foy 
hours. As a matter of fact practically 
every bit of material was ordered from 
the jobber, who loaded a truck and sent 
it to the suburb, stopping on the way 
to pick up needed tools at the cop. 
tractor’s stockroom. 

The contractor had very little trouble, 
no appreciable overhead expense, yet he 
did a job which netted him well over 
a thousand dollars. 


Service the Test 


He gave satisfaction and service, and 
further enhanced his reputation, largely 
because he was in league with a supply 
house which itself gave supreme sery. 
ice. The local contractors were denied 
this desirable work partly because jt 
was too technical for them, but mostly 
because the mill owners knew very well 
that their jobbing connections were not 
right to get rapid service. 

Real service is after all one of the 
outstanding differences between the suc- 
cessful contractor and the failure. A 
good jobbing connection, since it aids 
service, is therefore a potent factor in 
success. 

In choosing a jobber, it is not enough, 
however, to blindly pick the largest. 
Judgment must be used. Look for the 
house which is progressive and aggres- 
sive. Find the outfit which is modern, 
which is strong and still growing—and 
grow with it. 

The personality of the management 
is worthy of attention, for unless the 
jobber and contractor can meet each 
other harmoniously and on cordial 
terms, trouble and harm can readily 
come of business relations. 


Size Not Everything 


Occasionally a distributor has an un- 
balanced organization with excellent 
executive but irresponsible clerks, stock 
men, etc. Dealing with such a house, 
the contractor soon finds that many 
mistakes are made in filling orders and 
this, by stealing time of both office and 
working crew, is a costly failing. Un- 
der such conditions the supply house is 
not giving service, and hence one of its 
main claims to the contractor’s trade is 
refuted. The wise electragist conse- 
quently searches for another and more 
efficient source of supply. 

The small contractor who does deal 
with a large distributor is very likely 
to make one unnecessary mistake. He 
underestimates his own importance in 
the jobber’s scheme of things and in- 
stead of cultivating the friendship of 
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the firm members he deals directly with 
, stock clerk or order clerk. 


Such an electragist should remember 
just one simple fact. In a large or- 
ganization the men in subordinate posi- 
tions are limited in authority, perform 
their work in a routine manner, and 
offer no inspiration to those with whom 
they are in contact. The high execu- 
tives, on the other hand, realize the 
yalue of service. Being themselves suc- 
cessful, a contractor who comes in con- 
tact with them has a chance to associ- 
ate with men qualified to assist him. 
What is more, far from looking down 
upon a small contractor, these men 
usually welcome his trade; they study 
him, interested to discover if he has a 
bright future; they are glad to aid in 
solving his problems. And why not! 
If he is a success, his friendship is 
wanted, and even though he never rise 
above the mediocre, a profit can be 
made from his purchases. 


There is a big advantage in knowing 
the boss of a jobbing house. When ma- 
terial is needed in a great big hurry, 
the big chief can often take drastic steps 
to get it, whereas the contractor dealing 
directly with a stock clerk would get 
only routine service. Often, too, the 
head of a supply house is an influential 
citizen, well able to send a bit of extra 
business to a contractor friend when it 
comes to his attention. 


The Fundamentals 


It all boils down to this: deal with 
the right jobber, use him right, require 
real service from him, be honest with 
him financially and try to know him 
personally. 

This article has given a considerable 
amount of space to a consideration of 
the jobber and his sphere. It can not 
be too strongly emphasized that this 
choice of jobbing connection is the great 
problem in construction purchasing. 
Once the right supply house is found 
the contractor can truly feel that his 
main buying worries are over. It is 
time that every electragist reviewed his 
jobber’s qualifications to serve him. If 
he does not measure up to a high stand- 
ard of performance there is a lot of 
money to be saved by switching to some- 
one else, right now. 

Some contractors take the view that 
the purchasing function should be con- 
centrated on an attempt to obtain low- 
est prices on every article. Such a 
method is at best bothersome and 
usually downright wrong. 


It is really a useless procedure to en- 
deavor to save a few cents by “shop- 
ping” on a purchase. The time, paper, 
clerical work, telephone and mail ex- 
pense and detail work involved very 
often result in the expenditure of a dol- 
lar to save forty or fifty cents. 


Saving at a Loss 


Not long ago the writer heard a stock- 
keeper make five separate telephone 
calls to five supply houses to get a price 
on a few BX fittings. He succeeded in 
saving a cent apiece on seventy units. 
To save this it cost: 


Five telephone calls .......... $0.20 
Twenty minutes time ......... 5 
Paper, envelope, stamp and typ- 
ing expense ......+.++eee- . 10 
Forty minutes errand boy ..... 25 
CRATES cecccncccdovocsdeswes .20 
BOM. ssnsanccnedensaonsaa .90 


Rather than shopping for lowest 
prices the live purchasing agent knows 
in advance the right price on all ordi- 
nary items. This knowledge enables an 
order to be placed immediately upon 
receiving a quotation that sounds rea- 
sonable. As a matter of fact, if order- 
ing from a reputable jobber, there is 
little to be gained by asking for a long 
string of prices. 

A much quicker method is to order 
all except special items without bother- 
ing with quotations. As a check, in- 
voices should pass through the pur- 
chasing agent’s hands, thereby enabling 
him, at a glance to determine if the job- 
ber is billing at attractive prices. If, 
as sometimes happens, an invoice ar- 
rives bearing a higher price than seems 
reasonable, a telephone to the jobber 
will usually result in a satisfactory ad- 
justment. This method of checking 
prices is rapid and much less expensive 
than shopping around or getting quota- 
tions before ordering. 


Should Know Prices 


In a previous paragraph the comment 
was made that a live purchasing agent 
knows in advance the right prices on all 
ordinary items. Whether he be owner, 
estimator, superintendent or simply the 
purchasing agent, the man who does the 
buying should keep in touch with price 
trend by reading trade journals, the 
more the better. The advertising sec- 
tion is a gold mine of information, both 
as regards price and new products. A 
further source of price data is cata- 
logues secured from manufacturers. 
And of course a price book covering 























































usual stock items should be kept at the 
ofice—and kept up to date by monthly 
comparisons with latest jobber’s prices. 
. At the start of this article we noted 
one essential attribute of the ideal pur- 
chasing agent was “practical experi- 
ence.” The writer wonders if the ex- 
treme value of this qualification will 
ever be fully realized! Some very capa- 
ble men when ordering seem to divorce 
themselves entirely from their very fair 
previous experience as workmen—and 
as a result some weird combinations of 
material arrive on a job to try the pa- 
tience of the foreman. 

One of the worst losses to any con- 
struction concern is material ordered 
and never used. Of first importance is 
that which is not used because it is not 
practically possible. The only way to 
stop this waste is to at all times keep 
the job conditions in mind. 


Unapproved Material 


Equally inexcusable is an order for 
unapproved material. There is seem- 
ingly no reason for purchasing black 
conduit when the specifications call for 
galvanized pipe. Yet time after time 
engineers find upon inspection that the 
wrong material is being used. The con- 
tractor just orders “conduit,” gets a nice 
low price and is serene until the in- 
spector casts a keen eye on the fault. 


Such errors lose money directly, and 
of equal harm, the contractor loses 
favor in the engineer’s office. Perhaps 
the mistake was unintentional, but often 
real mistakes are taken to be deliberate 
attempts to cheat. 

One blunt engineer recently told a 
group of contractors figuring on his job 
that he was going to consider them all 
crooks until they proved to him by 
their methods that they were honest. 
Under such an indictment it does not 
help any to have a fellow contractor get 
the job, then make a weird mistake in 
material just because he was too care- 
less to read the specifications. 

The surest method of purchasing the 
right article is to use a simple ordering 
schedule, in which every piece of mate- 
rial to be ordered is listed, with any 
specified qualities particularly noted. 
Such a schedule should have several 
columns listing: 


1. Quantity and description of ma- 
terial. 

2. Approximate date when it should 
be ordered. 

3. Actual date ordered. 


4. Date when shipment is promised. 
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5. Supply house name. 

6. Order number. 

7. Special remarks. 

Then for checking purposes, a note 
should be made on a day by day cal- 
endar of the date when shipment is 
promised. Thus, automatically, if the 
jobber slips in his shipment, the pur- 
chasing agent has a perfect check. 

Another important factor in proper 
purchasing is ordering by catalogue 
numbers. An order cannot be too spe- 
cific—and invariably a jobber will give 
quicker service on an order which 
reads: 
8-No. 3363 3 pole, 60 amp. bottom 

fused, solid neutral, Type A safety 

switches 
than will be the case if someone calls for 
8-3 pole switches 
or 
8-No. 3363 switches. 

The number is probably right in this 
latter case, but it is easy to make a mis- 
take in a figure, so if the jobber has 
both catalogue number and a complete 
description he has a double check and 
hence can ship without calling up to 
make sure. 

Small Job Shipments 


For the smaller jobs, particularly 
those of a few hundred dollars cost, a 
vital necessity is complete shipment of 
material at the very start. Express 
charges mount rapidly, hence if the 
material requirements can all be sent 
in one load, a saving of several dollars 
will result. Having everything on the 
job, the workmen can also work more 
eficiently. It is of course impossible to 
foresee every need, but odd fittings, etc., 
can be sent by a boy at small expense, 
whereas neglect to send sufficient pipe, 
or boxes, or ladders, may cost an extra 
five dollars for cartage. 

To eliminate as far as possible this 
contingency, the writer uses a simple 
check list to supplement his memory. 
The articles listed cover practically all 
the requirements of the average small 
factory or building light and power 
job. A glance down this list when 
sending out material often saves a 
costly omission. This list is shown in 
the illustration. 

Failure of all material to arrive on 
schedule is a serious matter on a small 
job, because a delay of a few hours 
waiting for stock may mean enough 
labor loss to eat up all profit. 

But if this is of vital importance on 
the small job, it is of even greater sig- 
nificance in major construction. 


Consider this picture. The forms are 
up for a building floor, and the general 
contractor is preparing to pour. Just 
a few more outlets to place and all is 
ready—but someone has slipped and 
the supply of boxes runs out—or some 
needed 34-in. conduit is not on hand. 
The foreman had telephoned for it four 
days ago. The office man had ordered 
it. The stock man had shipped it—but 
to the wrong job. No checking system 
in office, stock room or job. Result, 
either a callous general contractor 
pours, or else he kicks in no uncertain 
terms to the architect and engineer. In 
either case, the electragist gets a bad 
reputation. 




















OC. PARKER 


MATERIAL TO BE ORDERED-Small ‘Sous’ "““ 


Tools 
: Die stock; dies; pipe bench; 
{ oil can; lard oil; wrenches; 
4 hickeys; ladders; 


Miecellaneous: 
TBs; lockruts; fixture studs; 
stove bolts: wood screws; machine 
screws; toggles; 
lag screws; sleeves; 
pipe clips; clip nails; drive screw 
wooden plugs; couplings; 
solder tepe paste compound 
fuses 

General: 

Pipe BX Greenfield 

BX connectors; metal moulding 
fittings; Conduletts and covers. 
outlet boxes 
switch boxes 


Oo 


covers 


wire 

O service sws meter sws 
snap ews receptacles 
meter board 
safety sws cabinets. 


ew. and recept. plates. 


paint 

fixtures bells push buttons. 
ground material 

PERMIT. 


@ eFax, Oo O 











This List Prevents Mistakes in Sending 
Out Material 


The universal remedy for such an 
oversight is first an ordering schedule 
and second a check system. On a job 
of size, the architect will generally 
make up a schedule of building con- 
struction progress. From this the con- 
tractor can judge approximately when 
material of various kinds will be 
necessary. 


The use of an ordering schedule in- 
volves financial considerations, of 
which the following example is a gen- 
eral type. If there are ten floors, each 
requiring 5,000 ft. of pipe and if the 
tenth floor is scheduled to be poured 
ten weeks after the first, should 50,000 


a 


ft. of pipe be shipped immediately, o 
should 15,000 ft. to 20,000 ft. be sen 
to start with, following with 10,000 & 
deliveries every two weeks thereafter? 
One contractor answered this on one 
job by sending the whole 50,000 ft. Jy 
thirty days his bill fell due for the 
whole lot, but the engineer only cert. 
fied to 16.000 ft. installed. As a conse 
quence, the contractor received on his 
request a sum $2,500 less than his hill 
from the jobber. To be sure, he made 
his jobber wait for payment, but that 
only hurt his credit standing, and his 
reputation as a wise purchaser. 


Of real financial importance, his 
“bills payable’ account was $2,500 
larger than necessary. If, at this time, 
he had asked his bank for a loan, there 
is every reason to believe that this 
single unwise item would have resulted 
in a refusal. It is good money sense to 
keep assets in presentable shape, and 
force liabilities as low as possible. 


Handling Large Orders 


It might be said at this point that 
purchasing agents most successfully 
save money by proper handling of large 
orders of this sort. Rather than shop 
around to save a few cents on minor 
items, concentrate upon getting right 
prices on conduit, cabinets, safety 
switches, and high-priced specialties 
such as clock systems or interior tele 
phone equipment. Money can be saved 
on these items, first by getting the right 
price, and then by getting good credit 
terms. 

As an example, take the purchase of 
cabinets and panels: The boxes can be 
ordered made up months in advance 
and held for shipment when needed. 
Then when the interior partitions are 
being built, a word to the factory and 
the boxes come. When the bill is ren- 
dered, the boxes are in the process of 
installation and any reasonable engin- 
eer will certify for an amount to cover 
the bill. Months later, the panels can 
be shipped, and then in turn billed, cer- 
tified and paid for. 

There are of course other factors af- 
fecting receipt of material. If stock 
reaches a job too much in advance it 
may be lost, stolen or broken. Take 
such a rugged example as panel boxes. 
If they come too early and are not piled 
very carefully they become warped and 
dented. Then, after they are set and 
the panels are ready for installation, it 
may be discovered that the warping has 
thrown the screw holes so far out of 
position that the panels do not fit. That 
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means drilling and tapping out new 
holes, at consequent loss of labor. 
For the stock kept on the store room 
shelves, the writer strongly advocates a 
ular good grade line. If most en- 
gineers are specifying Willard No. 
6622 tumbler switches, it is wisdom to 
them as regular stock, buying in 
quantity. They can be used as well as 
my other on jobbing and when a con- 
tract comes along it is not necessary to 
go out and buy an odd number of the 
specified make in order to do the work. 


Jackson No. 18 may be a cheap 
switch good enough for ordinary job- 
bing. Along comes the job specifying 
Willard No. 6622, 84 being required. 
The chances are that buying 100 of the 
6622 style will give a net price as low 
as the cheaper Jackson No. 18, and 
yhile meeting the specification, the con- 
tractor still has 16 high grade switches 
available for his jobbing trade at a low 
price. And the installation of high 
grade switches is to the contractor’s 


credit. 
Advantage of Standardization 


Another advantage of standardization 
on high grade equipment is a noticeable 
reduction in “odd stock.” If a buyer 
orders several different makes of 
switches over a period of months, there 
is a gradual accumulation in the stock 
room of odd switches. The same thing 
applies to conduit fittings, boxes, recep- 
tacles, etc. Some buyers fall for every 
new article, with consequent increase in 
unused and worthless stock. 

The purchasing agent must use real 
judgment before adopting novelties. It 
is a safe principle to see how many en- 
gineers are specifying a new device be- 
fore adopting it. At the same time, if 
the public is clamoring for a new idea, 
it is folly to keep on using some anti- 
quated device. For instance, many a 
stock room can show push button 
switches on the shelves, bought after 
the demand for tumbler switches had 
developed. A keen purchaser would 
have noted this insistent demand and 
stopped buying the older article. 

In closing, a word about “odd stock,” 
that graveyard of mis-directed purchas- 
ing, might be worth while. A certain 
amount of miscellaneous stock is desir- 
able, but any accumulation represents 
idle capital, useless capital. Hundreds 
of dollars tied up in obsolete, or little 
used “odd stock” is not the ideal of the 
shrewd manager. 

There is just one way to eliminate ex- 
cessive odd stock and that is to order 


right, every time. That goes back to an 
earlier paragraph dealing with ordering 
by catalogue numbers to conform with 
specifications and job conditions. 

A careless purchaser orders a fuse- 
less 800-amp. knife switch, front con- 
nected, instead of a fused, back con- 
nected one. Made up specially, the 
manufacturer will not allow its return. 
The “odd stock” swallows another high 
priced but entirely useless article. On 
inventory it may be listed at $48.00, but 
actually its worth hovers somewhere 
very close to its junk value. 


To summarize, the writer has tried to 
appeal to the contractor to view his 
purchasing function as a means to the 
following ends: 

1—Saving money wisely. 

2—Obtaining maximum service. 

3—Ordering the right material. 
4—Recognizing the time element in 


labor. 


5—Reducing idle capital. 
6—Appreciating the financial value 


of schedules. 





Lumber Dealers Protest Model 
Lien Provisions 


Sipe provisions in particular of the 
tentative draft of the Model Lien 
Law as drawn up by the committee ap- 
pointed to assist the Secretary of Com- 
merce in formulating such a law have 
elicited the fire of several organizations 
of materialmen. The sections opposed 
by the materialmen had to do with the 
giving of priority to mortgages over 
liens and the amount of the lien per- 
missible. 

A resolution condemning these pro- 
visions has been adopted by the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Building and Supply 
Dealers’ Association, the New England 
Supply Dealers’ Association, the Moun- 
tain States Supply Dealers’ Association, 
the Northeastern Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, the Western Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the Ohio Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the Ohio Build- 
ing Supply Dealers’ Association and 
the Western Association. 

The resolution condemned as unfair 
that part of section 3 of the tentative 
draft which gives priority to mortgages 
over liens, even though material be fur- 
nished prior to the recording of said 
mortgage. It is pointed out that this 
section virtually compels materialmen 
to anticipate in advance the default of 
every general contractor, sub-contractor 
or owner and furthermore compels the 
filing of a lien at the commencement of 
the improvement of the real estate or 
else the materialmen run the risk after 
furnishing materials of having a sub- 
sequent mortgage take priority over the 
lien for material furnished prior to the 
recording of a mortgage. 

The other provision particularly 
complained of states that the lien shall 


not be for a greater sum than the sum 
earned and unpaid on the contract at 
the time of filing notice of lien, and any 
sum subsequently earned thereon. It is 
charged that this provision actually 
nullifies the beneficial effect of the lien 
law for the reason that if the lien at- 
taches only to the amount earned and 
unpaid at the time of filing of lien a 
materialman would be compelled either 
to file a lien at the commencement of 
the improvement or risk recovery for 
the sale of materials unless able to an- 
ticipate the default of the contractor. 





Court Rules City Electrician 
an Official 


A city electrician is an official of the 
city and not an employee by the ruling 
of the attorney general of New Jersey, 
in the controversy which arose recently 
in East Orange, N. J., over the status 
of that position. The Civil Service 
Commission had contended that the mu- 
nicipal electrician would have to take 
civil service tests, in which it was op- 
posed by the office of the city counsel. 





Concerning Cheaper Wiring 


Editor, THE Extectracist: Allow me 
to congratulate you on the stand you 
have taken on the issue of cheaper wir- 
ing. After reading your article, “A 
Plea for Cheaper Wiring and a Reply,” 
in the February Execrracist, I feel 
that encouragement should be given on 
this particular line of work. I am proud 
to be a member of an organization that 
will stand up for what is best for the 
electrical industry. 


N. E. Abel, York, Pa. 
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George H. Smith, Bloomington 


LTHOUGH still comparatively young both in years 
and in the electrical business, George H. Smith, of 
Bloomington, Indiana, is well known to Electragists 

in his own state and throughout the country, since he 
is the semi-official contractor of the A. E. I. By this it 
is meant that Mr. Smith has installed the extra wiring 
for the annual convention of the association at West 
Baden in 1925 and 1926. Participating thus as both a 
visitor and a worker at the annual conventions, Mr. 
Smith may be said to be doing the much-talked about and 
difficult stunt—combining business with pleasure. He was 
born at Bluffton, Indiana, in 1894 and worked during his 
high school and college vacations for the interurban line 
operated out of Bluffton. He also worked one summer 
for the Westinghouse Company at East Pittsburgh in 
the testing department. He graduated from Purdue 
University as an E. E. in 1916 and then spent six years 
with the National Lamp Works at Nela Park, Cleveland. 
He was absent from this work for sixteen months, serv- 
ing in the Ordinance Department, U. S. Army, during 
that time. In 1922 he purchased the equipment and shop 
of a former Bloomington contractor, and at present the 
business includes contracting, repairs, small motor re- 
pairs, industrial and power installations, ornamental 
street lighting installations and merchandising of appli- 
ances, refrigerating systems, electric signs and oil-heater 
systems. He is a member of the Bloomington Chamber 


of Commerce, the Merchants Retail .Bureau and the 
Rotary Club. 














Paul H. Jaehnig, Newark 


N “Outline of Electrical History” could not very 
well neglect the name of Paul H. Jaehnig, for he 
has been engaged in the industry since 1888 and 

his early experiences were gained in association with 
such men as Thomas A. Edison and William J]. Ham- 
mer. He was born in Dresden, Saxony, in 1871, but 
came to this country before he was quite two years old. 
He attended the public schools in Newark, N. J., until 
1888 when an opportunity was given him to start his 
electrical career under the leadership of Mr. Hammer. 
He accompanied him to Cincinnati where he assisted in 
installing the equipment for the Centennial Exposition 
of the Middle Atlantic States. Following this he was 
employed at the laboratory of Thomas A. Edison in pre- 
paring the Edison exhibit for the Paris Exposition of 
188%. He accompanied the exhibit to Paris and took 
charge of one of the departments during the Exposition. 
The following year he was with the New York Edison 
Company and later with the H. Ward Leonard Com- 
pany. In 1893 he established himself in the electrical 
construction business in Newark. This business was pur- 
chased by another firm and he became manager for the 
consolidated business. Two years later he re-established 
his own business and has continued in it since. It was 
incorporated in 1915, Mr. Jaehnig being the president of 
the corporation. He is an associate member of the A. I. 
E. E., a member of the A. E. I., of the Essex Electrical 
League, the Newark Chamber of Commerce, the Newark 
Safety Council and the Newark Rotary Club. 
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First Aid to 


a Bank Loan 
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HEN an electrical contractor has 

reached a certain point in his 
business he faces the necessity of estab- 
lishing relations with the credit officer 
of some bank. From that time on, pro- 
vided he is a capable business man, he 
does more of his work on the bank’s 
money than on his own. There are a 
good many contractors who have yet to 
reach that stage and others that are se- 
riously handicapping their growth be- 
cause they don’t go to a bank and ob- 
tain the proper financing. It is for the 
benefit of these classes of contractors 
that the credit men or presidents of 
three banks were recently asked by 
Tue ELECTRAGIST to tell just what they 
expect of a contractor when he applies 
for a loan. 

The banks called on are situated re- 
spectively in New York, in a suburb of 
about 50,000 population and in a town 
of about 10,000, so that the opinions 
obtained represented three different 
strata of business conditions. 

It is understood here that the loans 
spoken of are on the personal note of 
the contractor, and not on collateral 
such as bonds or other securities. In 
the case of the latter the borrower need 
bring no other recommendation. 

The first thing a bank asks for, when 
a loan application is made, is a finan- 
cial statement. This is really nothing 
more than a clear statement of assets 
and liabilities. 

The assets that can generally be in- 
cluded in a statement are: 

Fixed Investments: 


Real Estate 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Automobiles 
Tools 
Investments, such as bonds, mort- 
gages, stocks, etc. 
Current Assets: 
Merchandise 
Labor in Progress 
Direct Job Expense 
Notes Receivable 
Accounts Receivable 
Trade Acceptances Receivable 


Cash 

Petty Cash 

Cash Advances 
Deferred Assets: 

Insurance Pre- 





Suppose you were offered a con- 
tract tomorrow and needed $2,000 
cash in order to handle it. If you 
didn’t have that much cash, do you 
know where you could get? Have 
you established credit at your bank? 
If you haven’t, do you know how to 
go about getting it? 
article incorporating the views of 
three banks on the subject of what 
information to bring to the credit 
man if you expect to get the loan. 
And also a few hints on the particu- 
lar business methods that dispose a 


Here is an 


mium advances 


Taxes Paid in Ad- 





bank in your favor.—The Editor. 











vance 
Deferred Charges 
to Income 


Prepaid Compen- 
sation Insurance Premium 
Liabilities to be listed are: 
Capital Stock 
Current Liabilities: 
Notes Payable 
Acceptances Payable 
Accounts Payable 
Taxes Accrued 
Working Reserves: 
Reserve for Doubtful Notes and 
Accounts Receivable 
Reserve for Depreciation, Auto- 
mobiles 
Reserve for Depreciation, Tools 
Reserve for Depreciation, Mer- 
chandise 
Reserve for Taxes 
Surplus 


Complete knowledge of these subjects 
pre-supposes the use of some kind of 
accounting system and each banker, 
upon examining the Association of 
Electragists, International, Manual of 
Accounting, was frank in saying that 
any prospective borrower who used 
that system would find the bank favor- 
ably disposed toward his proposition. 

Following the filing of the financial 
statement usually comes the question of 
what the money is to be used for. It is 
the very wisest thing to come prepared 
with figures on the job; how much 
money is needed to carry it, how much 
of that must be borrowed, when the job 
will be completed, who the general con- 
tractor is, who the owner and what type 
of job it is. 

Banks are also inclined to place an- 
other limit on loans and this limit is 
gauged usually by the borrower’s past 
business status. In other words, if a 
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contractor, who has been handling jobs 
running only a few hundred or a few 
thousand dollars, asks for a loan to 
carry a fifty-thousand dollar job the 
bank is apt to be cautious on the ground 
that his organization is not capable of 
handling such a job and that his own 
ability is not equal to completing the 
job successfully. 

Another question usually asked is 
what real property the contractor owns 
personally and how that property is en- 
cumbered. This is not for the purpose 
of taking a lien on that property as se- 
curity, for few banks care to make 
short-time loans on real estate. But the 
man who owns real estate is generally 
a better loan risk than the man who 
doesn’t. And if he should default on 
the note the bank stands a chance of re- 
covering by attaching the property. 

Fourthly, the borrower must be pre- 
pared to show how his bank balances 
have averaged for the past year or two. 
This doesn’t mean that he must have had 
very large balances at all times but only 
that they should have been maintained 
at a reasonably good level. This shows 
that the borrower has a pretty good 
financial sense and that he is inclined 
to be as fair with the bank that serves 
him as he wants the bank to be with 
him. 

Sometimes a bank wants additional 
information before granting a loan and 
it doesn’t ask the contractor for it. In 
other words, it tries to find out how the 
would-be borrower is regarded in the 
trade, and the usual source of this data 
is the jobber. A letter goes out to the 
jobber to ask just what sort of customer 
this contractor is. Has he been fair to 
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the jobber? What sort of pay is he, 
quick or slow? Does he make a prac- 
tice of discounting his bills? Does he 
spread his business thinly among six or 
seven jobbers or does he give it to two 
or three? 


Two out of the three banks visited 
said that the collection methods of an 
aspiring borrower would be of much in- 
terest to them. Being versed in the col- 
lection of money themselves, they are 
in a position to tell whether the collec- 
tion methods of another business are 
good or not. Both banks said that lack 
of definite methods for closing overdue 
accounts would not make them turn a 
loan down if the business were other- 
wise healthy. But several times they 
had been able to suggest a better method 
of collections. 


Here is another point that none of 
these bankers mentioned, but which is 
valuable as coming from O. H. Cheney, 
Vice President, American Exchange Pa- 
cific National Bank, New York City. 
His opinion, as reported by the New 
York Electrical Credit Association, is: 


Trade Association Membership 


“The time is not far away when a 
business man’s membership in trade as- 
sociations will be an important factor 
in his banker’s judgment of his credit 
rating. It will be that for three rea- 
sons: Trade association membership is 
a measure of character because it shows 
the member’s ability to get along well 
with others. Trade association member- 
ship is a measure of intelligence of the 
member’s business methods because he 
is trying to eliminate competitive waste 
and to use co-operation as an economi- 
cal promotion weapon. That is why, 
as a banker, I believe that the need of 
the nation is better, stronger, more ac- 
tive, more intelligent, more public-spir- 
ited trade associations.” 

Once the first loan has been obtained 
the next thing to do is to keep one’s 
credit standing unimpaired. The fore- 
most method of doing this is never to 
let a note become overdue. A man 
should either settle it on the day named 
or, if this is impossible as sometimes 
happens, go to the bank a few days be- 
fore it is due and explain his position 
fully and honestly. The second thing 
to watch is his bank balance and his 
method of checking his money out. 
Checks disclose to a banker the system 
with which a business is run and it is 
important that the banker be impressed 
with one’s business-like methods. 


A Warning on Time Payments 


_It is imperative in deferred payment 
selling, according to a talk delivered 
before the Central Division, National 
Electrical Credit Association, by Enoch 
B. Seitz, that the dealer take very strict 
account of the time-price and the terms 
under which the goods are sold. Cash 
price and time-price should not under 
any circumstances be the same. There 
should be a reward for the cash buyer. 
There should be a markup for the priv- 
ilege of buying on time to a price that 
makes the differential at least an amount 
equal to the cost to the dealer of dis- 


a 


counting the paper. The terms should 
be within reason. The down paymen 
should not be such a negligible quan. 
tity that a high percentage of reposses. 
sions will necessarily follow. The length 
of time extended should not be beyond 
the time of guarantee on the articles 
sold, for experience has taught that the 
period of the guarantee and free sery. 
ice is automatically extended through. 
out the life of a contract. Again, there 
are no wizards who can authoritatively 
speak for economic conditions which 
will affect collections twenty-four or 
thirty months hence. 


K. C. Inspector Educates Public by 
Fuse Abuse Display 


NOVEL method of educating the 
public on the dangers of fuse abuse 
was adopted recently by Frank J. Seiler, 
city electrician, Kansas City, Mo. The 


city electrical department was given a 


booth at the Kansas City Home Build- 


This is not the finst effort made by 
the Kansas City official to bring the dan- 
ger of tampering with electrical instal- 
lations to the attention of the public. 
Radio talks, newspaper articles and con- 
tact with architects and builders have 
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This Exhibit, Arranged at the Kansas City Home Building Show, Displayed the 
Danger of Tampering With House Wiring 


ing and Appliance Show, early in 
March, and Mr. Seiler built his exhibit 
around a collection of fuses that had 
been tampered with. A view of the dis- 
play is given above. 


been a part of his program. 

A pamphlet giving a dozen simple 
rules for the safe use of electricity was 
distributed at the booth and Mr. Seiler 


reports much interest aroused. 
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Antidotes for Price-Cutting 


Here Are the Ideas of Five Contractors Who Find That 
Selling Quality Beats Selling Price Because People Always 
But Sometimes Don’t Know That They Do 


Want Quality 


HE price-slasher, like the poor, is 

going to be with us always. There 
will always be a certain number of men 
in the electrical contracting business 
who think they have no overhead or 
who don’t know how to figure their 
costs correctly or who take a job at any 
old price just to keep their shop going. 
And there is also the contractor who 
will shave his bid to the bleeding point 
to get the job and then skimp on his 
work and his materials in order to get 
the profit out of the job. 


The easiest way to meet competition 
of this sort of course is to cut prices in 
return and keep that up until either you 
or your unfair competitor is forced out 
of business. But this is a costly way 
of going at it and as a rule is unneces- 
sary. If a man is really entitled to call 
himself an electrical contractor he has 
a lot to offer his prospective customer 
besides a low price and the only way 
to defeat the price-slasher is to refuse 
to meet him on his own ground. Let 
price be a secondary matter—so long 
as it is within reason—and concentrate 
on what you have to offer that the price- 
cutter doesn’t have. 

With this thought in mind a repre- 
sentative of THE Exectracist has in- 
terviewed from time to time as the oc- 
casion offered a number of electrical 
contractors to find out what they were 
doing when, on bidding for a job, they 
found that other firms were submitting 
absurdly low prices. 

Reputation and Organization 

When a prospect kicks about the 
price of a wiring job, according to C. 
W. Kayser, of the Tollner Electric Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, it is usually because he 
thinks he can get just as good an in- 
stallation at a lower cost. Overcoming 
this attitude of mind is usually just a 
matter of proving to him that he can’t 
because nine buyers out of ten want a 
first-class job, a safe job and one that 
isn’t going to have any comebacks. 

“Therefore,” Mr. Kayser continued, 
“we try to sell that buyer the idea that 


our company is particularly fitted to 
give him those three things in a job, 
and we have three talking points. First 
is our engineering experience. We can 
refer him to any number of jobs that 
we have laid out satisfactorily. This 
brings us to the second thing, which is 
reputation. We point out that if we 
have a reputation for doing good work 
with no comebacks that we can’t afford 
to give him anything less than the best. 
However, our last point is the best one. 
That is our organization. We have been 
fortunate in being able to hold our men 
—a good many of them have been with 
us for five and six years and we are 
prepared to show the prospect that 
workmen of such long experience know 
not only their job, but also how to co- 
ordinate their efforts with the rest of 
the organization most efficiently, and 
that they ¢an do a job right the first 
time and much more quickly than a 
force which includes a number of new 
men. 


The Particular Angle 


“In addition we try to find some par- 
ticular angle of each job on which to 
concentrate our selling efforts. Re- 
cently we were called in on a motor in- 
stallation and submitted a price. We 
were told that a competitor had under- 
bid us considerably. We didn’t see 
how the other contractor could do the 
job at that price and make anything out 
of it, but after digging around we found 
out that the difference came in our fig- 
uring on a certain amount of reserve 
capacity. We did this because we knew 
our customer’s business was expanding 
and it wouldn’t be long before he would 
need additional power installed. It 
was really cheaper to put this reserve 
in in the beginning and when we showed 
the prospect this, it wasn’t long before 
he was convinced. As the success 
stories put it, we got the job.” 


Out in New Jersey there is a con- 
tractor who does a great deal of wiring 
of old houses and installation of exten- 
sions in houses already wired. His 
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name is G. R. Salter and his prices are 
as high or higher than any other con- 
tractor in the vicinity. Yet he always 
has more work than he can take care of. 
He solved the price situation a long 
time ago so that now it is the least of 
his worries and the way he did it was 
this: 
Neat Jobs 


“Most of my work,” he explains, 
“comes from old customers or those to 
whom I have been recommended by old 
customers and they rarely question my 
prices because I have built up a repu- 
tation of doing only the best work with 
the best materials. I built up this rep- 
utation by talking of two things—safety 
and neatness. I remember, for instance, 
one good-sized job that developed out 
of my being called in to solve the mys- 
tery of why the fuses in a house kept 
blowing out. I found that the woman 
of the house dressed her living room up 
by putting in a considerable number of 
floor and table lamps. They were all. 
on one branch circuit, by means of 
double and triple sockets. I explained 
to her that she was overloading the cir- 
cuit and had a fire hazard there that 
might very easily leave her homeless 
some chilly night. She was so surprised 
and shocked that she had me inspect the 
whole installation and then gave me a 
blanket contract to bring its capacity up 
to the load she wanted to use on it. 
That matter of fire hazard is something 
I talk day and night, particularly to 
those who sit back and say, ‘I’ve got fire 
insurance. Why should I worry?’ Just 
ask one of these persons sometime if 
the fire insurance company will replace 
a child or a wife who is burned to death. 

“Another method I have of making 
a prospect forget price is the neatness 
with which I do a job. I absolutely 
guarantee in advance that when I am 
working in their home there won’t be 
any cracked walls, broken plaster, torn 
wall paper, cracked baseboards, or 
broken laths. Every switch plate will 
be set absolutely as it should be. And 
their rugs or floors won’t be littered 
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with powdered plaster or shavings when 
I finish. Two of the most important of 
my tools are a dustpan and a bit of can- 
vas which goes underneath any spot 
where I’m working. Not very many 
housewives understand technical lan- 
guage, but all of them recognize and ap- 
preciate neatness and cleanliness.” 


Most laymen, according to Louis 
Freund, New York City, want quality 
and if they know that a cut price means 
that the wiring they have in their prop- 
erty is of poor quality they are going 
to forget the matter of a ten or fifteen 
percent difference in first cost. 


Past Performance 


“How to convince them of that fact,” 
Mr. Freund says, “is another thing. I 
believe emphatically in showing pro- 
spective customers the work I have done 
in the past to enable them to judge my 
ability. My work is mostly motor in- 
stallations and illuminating for the gar- 
ment industry, the men in which are 
usually very keen buyers. The best way 
I can show them that my organization 
can give them exactly what they need 
is to take them to some installation I 
have just made and explain its features 
to them, show just how I got the proper 
lighting and power layout and make 
clear to them that if I had cut the price 
ten or fifteen percent to meet competi- 
tion there would have had to be just 
that much difference in the effectiveness 
of the installation. This method is 
usually enough to persuade them that 
they aren’t going to save any money in 
the long run by trying to cut the initial 
cost down.” 


Reputation Again 


“It has been our experience,” says 
Arthur Bleyer of Oberg, Blumberg & 
Bleyer, New York City, “that the aver- 
age contractor has both quality and 
price in mind when submitting a bid. 
But the thought of price predominates, 
though it is almost as easy to obtain a 
contract on a quality basis as it is on a 
price basis—once the prospect under- 
stands what is meant by quality, which 
is complete safety and complete satis- 
faction. The conscientious general con- 
tractor and the prudent owner isn’t 
going to take a chance on getting any- 
thing else even if it does cost a little 
more. 


“There is where our reputation, built 
up over a long period of time, comes in 
as a selling point. The firm and its 
work are well known and if, as some- 


times happens, our bid seems too high 
we usually have the chance to talk the 
matter over further. In this talk we 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
press the points of safety and satisfac- 
tion. Our word on those points is gen- 
erally acceptable and therein lies the 
value of reputation.” 


Sells Safety 


Safety is the strongest selling point 
the electrical contractor has if he wants 
to be fair to himself on price and to 
combat unfair price practices of others. 
This is the opinion of G. E. Shepherd, 
of the Shepherd-Rust Company, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. What householder or store 
owner is going to put in a below-stand- 
ard installation even if he saves fifteen 
or twenty percent if there is any doubt 
that the installation is safe? 


“Once a contractor has built up a 
reputation for putting in wiring of the 
safe variety only,” declares Mr. Shep- 
herd, “the competition of the price cut- 
ter isn’t going to bother him so much. 
A recent incident in our business shows 
what I mean. We wired a rather large 
house for a woman some years ago in 
Wilkes-Barre and sometime later I was 
called in to see about a minor addition. 
I found that a roomer in the house had 
made some extensions by using tele- 
phone cord and immediately explained 
to the owner that it was my duty to tell 
her that wasn’t safe. In that way I im- 
pressed her with the fact that safety and 
not money was the first thing to think 
of in electrical work. 


“Not long ago this woman moved to 
a small town about fifty miles out of 
our territory and we were called in to 
give a bid on wiring the new house, 
which was much smaller than the old 
one. Due to the distance and the rise 
in wiring costs since we had done the 
first job our bid was almost forty per- 
cent higher than that of a firm in the 
town where the job was to be done and 
even higher than the cost of wiring the 
older and larger house. I explained 
why this was so and even recommended 
that she give the job to the other bid- 
der, since he had a reputation for doing 
good work. But she insisted that we do 
the work because she knew we would 
give her just the job she wanted and 
that it would be safe when we finished. 

“Another good talking point is knowl- 
edge of how to do real wiring. This 
brings up another case where a basket 
contractor was bidding against us and 
submitted a price about a third below 


—— 


ours. I called to talk to the owner and 
found her about to accept the other bid 
She lamented, though, that a bracke 
couldn’t be placed in one of the rooms 
exactly where she had planned it. The 
other contractor had told her that jt 
could not be done and when I showed 
that it could be she turned the contract 
over to us at once. Though she had 
been talking price all along what she 
really wanted was good workmanship 
and she was willing to pay for it.” 





The Jobber’s Obligation to 
the Contractor* 


By H. H. Morehouse, St. Louis Manager, 
The McGraw Company 


One of the evils that the jobber com. 
mits is the more or less indiscrimi- 
nate selling to so-called industrial con. 
cerns. There are many concerns, such 
as railroads, which have electrical de. 
partments of their own to whom selling 
by the jobber is undoubtedly justifiable, 
but there are many other concerns that 
the jobber is serving who should be 
served through the contractor only. 


The jobber should also use some dis- 
cretion in catering to and serving the 
erstwhile wireman who proposes and 
endeavors to establish himself as a con- 
tractor. If he gives evidence of being 
a business man, makes his bids on a 
basis that includes a fair price for his 
material, some overhead expense, as 
well as a fair price for his time and 
otherwise, is fair to the legitimate es 
tablished contractor, he should receive 
consideration from the jobber. 


In order that the jobber may assist 
the contractor it is essential that the 
contractors, as a whole, be organized in 
such a way that they can demand pro- 
tection. If the contractors were organ- 
ized they could demand protection from 
the jobber and instead of merely quot- 
ing on the wiring could include in their 
bid such things as motors, reflectors or 
whatever supplementary items of that 
nature are required on the job. This 
same demand could be extended to the 
architect who makes up the specifica- 
tions and instead of having it specified 
that the contractor is to wire up a mo 
tor the specifications could be made to 
read that the contractor is to provide 
and install a motor. 





* Abstracted from an address before the Con- 
tractors’ Section, St. Louis Electrical Board of 
Trade. 
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Wiring Standards Trend Up- 


ward in Britain 


National Wiring Code and Lower Power Rates Said to be Necessary 
for Growth of English Industry 


a most important subject of dis- 
cussion among British contractors 
today is the improvement of wiring 
standards there. At association meet- 
ings and in the columns of the trade 
press for the past year this matter seems 
to have led most other topics of concern 
to the contractor. The talk, moreover, 
has stressed better standards without 
more than a passing reference to in- 
creased cost. Apparently the need of 
better wiring transcends the cost of get- 
ting it. Not the least interesting fea- 
ture of the discussion is that low wiring 
costs and high power costs are blamed 
for retarding electrification. 


Registered Contractors 


One of the first steps toward better 
standards was the formation of what is 
known as the National Register of Elec- 
trical Installation Contractors. This 
organization has been described in de- 
tail in these pages before and it is nec- 
essary only to add that only those con- 
tractors who can be relied on to uphold 
the highest standards of workmanship 
are admitted to the Register. Already 
it includes about 50 percent of the total 
number eligible. 

Another step is the effort to have all 
electrical contractors observe the wiring 
regulations of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers. Concerning this T. 
E. Alger, president of the Electrical 
Contractors’ Association, said at the 
1926 annual convention: 

“Another point that I think is of vital 
importance is the need for a national 
code of wiring regulations. As it is to- 
day what is considered safe in one town 
is considered unsafe in another. The 
Home Office has a stringent code of rules 
and regulations for the installation of 
electricity in the mines and factories 
which is rigidly enforced. If safeguards 
are necessary, why not a code of rules 
for the installation of electricity in the 
institutions and homes of our people? 
Why not protect the child in the nursery 
equally with the collier in the mine? 
You can get as much ultimate damages 
from a defective flexible cord as you 
can from a square inch cable. 

“I was pleased to receive from the 
Fire Offices Committee a circular letter 


containing the names of ninety-six fire 
insurance companies who have adopted 
the Wiring Regulations of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers as their 
standard practice and further informing 
consultants and architects that work 
that did not conform to those regula- 
tions was not approved.” 

At this same dinner W. W. Lackie, 
H. M. Electricity Commissioner, gave 
as his opinion that the increase in the 
use of electricity in urban areas was re- 
tarded by the high cost of energy and 
that the cost of the installation was not 
a serious consideration. It followed 
from this that the contractors could im- 
prove wiring standards—which would 
add somewhat to installation costs— 
without hindering the spread of electri- 
fication. This is a view somewhat at 
variance with that of some American 
central station men who have held that 
the cost of wiring held down the use 
of current. 


An Architect’s Views 


British electrical contractors could 
easily raise the standards of installa- 
tions by co-operating with the architect, 
according to G. Blair Imrie, widely 
known English architect, who told a re- 
cent Electrical Development Association 
conference: 

“T find that when contractors are 
asked to estimate for wiring and to sug- 
gest a schedule they are inclined to cut 
the schedule to a minimum to keep the 
price down. I have seen schedules for 
house work where even the two-way 
switches to stairs were omitted. I feel 
sure it would be much better to give a 
very full schedule but to mention what 
could be saved by omissions. I suggest 
that when the framing of an estimate is 
left to you that you should make it as 
comprehensive as you can; my own ex- 
perience is that many people are so 
ignorant or apathetic that it never even 
occurs to them to ask for say, power 
plugs, but if they are suggested and the 
advantages pointed out they will at once 
agree to have them.” 

The same view was expressed in The 
Electrical Review by L. L. Robinson, 
a prominent member of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. He complained 


that contractors are installing such 
small wire sizes to “lighting points” 
(outlets) that when a current-consum- 
ing device is attached the wiring is 
found insufficient and must be done 
over. 

Instances of the desire for better wir- 
ing, like the few above, can be found 
in practically every issue of every Eng- 
lish electrical magazine; and the un- 
usual part of it all is this: All parties 
seem to agree that the use of electricity 
in that country has been held down not 
because of high wiring costs, but be- 
cause installations have heretofore been 
too cheap. 





Resale Price Suggestion Up- 
held by U. S. Court 


The manufacturer may suggest a re- 
sale price to the dealer and then refuse 
to sell to dealers not maintaining the 
suggested price. This is the gist of a 
decision handed down by the United 
States District Court in the Eighth Dis- 
trict in the case of the United States v. 
Richard Hudnut. In a previous deci- 
sion the courts had held that any agree- 
ment between the dealer and the manu- 
facturer to maintain a resale price was 
in violation of the Sherman Act. Thus, 
since in the latter case the only weapon 
the manufacturer had was to refuse to 
sell the price-cutting dealer, the only 
different angle in the two cases is the 
attitude of the retailer. In the first case 
he merely observes the suggested resale 
price; in the second he agrees to it and 
also observes it. 





‘Standard Wiring”’ 

The 1926 edition of the handbook, 
“Standard Wiring,” the thirty-second 
annual edition, is announced as ready. 
It is revised to date in accordance with 
the latest National Electrical Code. 

The first edition of this book came 
out in 1894 and consisted of 63 pages, 
ample to cover all the rulings on light 
and power wiring at that time, and con- 
tained sixteen illustrations. Today it 
consists of 464 pages with 252 illustra- 
tions and covers the essential rules and 
requirements for light, heat and power 
wiring. 

The sale of “Standard Wiring” has 
passed the half million mark, it being 
completely revised to date every year. 

It is published by H. C. Cushing, Jr., 
Fellow of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, at 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 
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The Voice of the Majority 


The majority has spoken. Two-thirds of the Electrical 
Committee have cast their votes in favor of the rules for 
the installation of unarmored assemblies that were adopted 
at the February meeting. 

The ratification of these rules by the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association in May is all that is needed to complete 
the technical procedure to make them definitely a part of 
the National Electrical Code. The subsequent adoption by 
the American Engineering Standards Committee of these 
amendments will complete the process of making them an 
American Engineering Standard. 

After the formal ratification by the N. F. P. A. in May 
any unarmored assembly that has been approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories will be acceptable under Code re- 
quirements. 

While the will of the majority of the legislative body of 
the electrical industry will make these rules acceptable, it 
is the purpose of the Association of Electragists and others, 
who constitute the minority, to insist that the record of their 
minority vote be brought to the attention of the Code spon- 
sor, the National Fire Protection Association, in order that 
it might reach the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. 

This action is not taken for the purpose of opposing the 
will of the majority. It is taken in order that the higher 
tribunal, which is responsible for making the Code an 
American Engineering Standard, may have the opportunity 
to consider and pass upon a condition in our lawmaking 
process which has prevented prompt action and orderly 
procedure in the final decision of the Electrical Committee 
of the N. F. P. A. 

The electrical industry will more and more have brought 
to it new devices and new methods of wiring and of using 
energy. Therein lies our progress. ; 

Must they be subjected to running the gauntlet that un- 
armored assemblies have just been through? Large com- 
panies may be able to finance such a process, but our 
smaller companies which so frequently give us new things 
would be bankrupt before they were hardly started. 

We hope that this industry will soon find a way whereby 
a new idea may receive the thorough investigation and ma- 
ture deliberation so necessary to the establishment of safety 
standards without the present unnecessary delay. The pro- 
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cedure must be definite and not haphazard as at present, 
while a manufacturer presenting a new product or method 
must be required to follow this procedure and abide by the 
decision. 





Estimating Schools 


It is most gratifying to note the interest being taken in 
different sections in schools for electrical estimating. Last 
year Utica had such a school under the direction of Arthur 
L. Abbott, technical director of the Association of Elec. 
tragists, and this spring Mr. Abbott will give a course in 
Charlotte, N. C. The California Electragists, Southern Di- 
vision, have had a number of such courses during the past 
year under the direction of their secretary, C. J. Geisbush, 
and a number of others are being organized. Last month 
the Cincinnati Electric Club started a school for electrical 
contractors, largely devoted to estimating. For the most 
part these schools all base their work on the Electragists’ 
Manual of Estimating. 


Headquarters has received a number of inquiries about 
such schools and it is expected that a number will start dur- 
ing the year. More such schools should be started. It is 
in the best interests of electrical contracting that the peo- 
ple in the business know how to estimate and how to keep 
cost records. 

There will be fewer failures and less price cutting if con- 
tractors know their costs and estimate their jobs accurately. 





Indifference to Accidents 


In a pamphlet recently distributed by the safety commit: 
tee of the New York Building Congress it is stated: 


“The records of compensation cases and causes of acci- 
dents show that the sub-contractor’s attitude of indifference 
is frequently the cause of a surprising number of acci- 
dents.” 

The building industry is waking up to the fact that in- 
juries to workmen constitute a real waste. In the case of 
accidents to electrical workers some blame is attached to 
the other trades because of their carelessness in dropping 
things or leaving hazardous conditions about. 

The great number of small accidents which in the aggre 
gate are so expensive in lost time are in no small measure 
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the result of indifference on the part of the electrical con- 
tractor. 

We have yet to find an electrical contractor who is doing 
any “Safety First” work amongst his employees. Are there 
any such? If so we would like to hear from them. 





Don’t Give Fixture Trade-Ins 


The greatest market for the contractor is beginning to 
open up—the refixturing of homes. With the refixturing 
there is bound to go a job of rewiring, if the contractor has 
the customer’s interest at heart. 

It will be profitable work if only the contractor doesn’t 
throw away his profits in cut-price bids and trade-in allow- 
ances on the old fixtures. 

To allow a trade-in on the old fixtures is just like cutting 
the price because the old fixture has seldom anything other 
than junk value. 

The customer doesn’t expect the furniture store to allow 
a trade-in on the old furniture when new is purchased. Why 
should the contractor think that an allowance is required 
on old fixtures? The public is not looking for an allow- 
ance, but, of course, if it is offered it will be accepted. 





Asking Price Bids 


When one asks a real estate man the price of a certain 
property he generally is told that the “asking price” is so 
much. From that the prospective buyer makes a mental 
calculation as to the lowest price the seller might be per- 
suaded to accept. 

It would appear that this same practice of “asking price” 
has taken a foothold in the bidding of electrical contractors. 
It has gotten so that not a few architects and general con- 
tractors look upon bids for electrical work as so many “ask- 
ing prices” —points at which negotiations for “selling price” 
can begin. 

Unlike the real estate owner, however, the contractor’s 
“asking price” is the fair price for a good job. It is the 
price he should get and hopes to get. The real estate owner 
never hopes to get his asking price. He simply puts out a 
“negotiating” price. 

The electrical contractor has only himself to blame. If 
he hadn’t been so willing to cut his price he would not be 
asked to do so so often. The mere fact that he does cut 
his price is taken by the architect or general contractor to 
mean that the price was not right in the first place. 





Too Many Outlets? 

Has ever the house been wired that had too many con- 
venience outlets? 

That is a question a local association of electrical con- 
tractors and dealers has asked us. We do not know. In 
fact, it is difficult to conceive how a home could be wired 
too well. 

One man told us recently that he had one hundred and 
twenty-three outlets, not including fixture outlets, in his 
nine-room home. It seemed like a whole lot to us, but the 


man who was living in the house did not feel he had too 
many outlets. In fact, he said he knew of a few more places 
he could use some. 

Is it possible to have too many convenience outlets? We 
would like to hear from our readers on this point. 





Work for Local Associations 


There is work aplenty for a local association in every 
state and in most cities. It is difficult, however, for local 
leaders always to know what to do and it is not surprising 
therefore that a number of such bodies accomplish so little. 

What can they do? Well, for one thing they can con- 
sider what other local associations of electrical contractors 
and dealers are working on and from them obtain ideas. 

Here are some of the things other locals are trying to 
accomplish: . 

Establishing confidence in each other 
Building code of ethics and honor among 
members 
Goodwill 
Betterment of standards of work 
Better prices—stabilizing prices 
Discussion or classes on Estimating 
Accounting 
Salesmanship 
Exchange of information on Credits and col- 
lections 
Employment 
Motor repairing 
Housewiring costs 
Statistical reports 
Credit Bureau 
Arbitration 
Group insurance—compensation insurance 
Higher standard of workmen 
Organization of apprenticeship night schools 
Legislative work 
Local Code committee 
Licensing of contractors 
Improvement of local ordinances—adoption 
of Uniform Ordinance 
Contact with city electrical department 
Uniformity of underwriters’ inspection 
throughout state 
Co-operation with jobbers, central stations 
and city authorities 
Developing trade policy with jobbers 
Securing recognition of retail channels 
Central station merchandising on merchandis- 
ing basis 
Red Seal plan, co-operating with league 
Holiday appliance drive 
Electric homes 
Trying to get fair profit for our work 

No association is attempting all of these activities, but it 
would seem as though there were enough jobs here for any 
association to pick from and accomplish something of real 
benefit to its membership. 
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Association of Electragists 


PRESIDENT, Joseph A. Fowler 
118 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEMEN 


Eastern Division 

W. Creighton Peez, 

70 East 45th Street. 
New York City 


Mountain Division 


E. C. Headrick, 
87 Broadway, 
Denver, Colorado 


Southern Division 


J. A. Fowler, 
118 Monroe Avenue, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Eastern Canadian Division 
R. A. L. Gray, 
85 York Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Great Lakes Division Western Canadian Division 


L, E. Mayer, J. H. Schumacher, 
14 No. Franklin Street, 187 Portage Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. Winnipeg, Man. 


Central Division 


A. Penn Denton, 
512 South West Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo 


Open Shop Section 


J. F. Buchanan, 
1904 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia 


Pacific Division 
Cc. L. Chamblin 
687 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Union Shop Section 


L. K. Comstock, 
21 East 40th Street 
New York City 


AT LARGE 
G. E. Shepherd, 
11 West Market Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





SECRETARY AND TREASURER, Laurence W. Davis, 
15 West 37th Street, New York City. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Architects and Engineers Membership 
L. E. Mayer, C. L. Chamblin 
14 No. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill, 687 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif, 
Code Publication 
L. K. Comstock 
512 So. W''Bivd. Kanses’City, Mo, 21 East 40th St, New York City 
Conventions and Meetings Radio 
Joseph A. Fowler E. C. Headrick 
118 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 87 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Cost Data Red Seal 


J. H. Schumacher C. L. Chamblin 
187 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 687 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal, 


Credit and Accounting 


. F. Buchanan L. E. Mayer 
1904 a 7, Philadelphia, Pa. 14 No. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
Electragists’ Data Book Trade Policy 


J. H. Schumacher 
187 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
Legislation Merchandising) 
G. E. Shepherd W. Creighton Peet 
11 W. Market St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 70 E. 45th St., New York City 
International Relations U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


(Covering Manufacturers, Central 
Stations, Jobbers and 


R. A. L. Gray L. K. Comstock 
85 York St., Toronto, Can, 21 E. 40th St., New York City 
Liability Insurance Wi Methods 


ring 
Joseph A. Fowler G. E. Shepherd 
118 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tean. 11 W. Market St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Past Presidents of the National Electrical Contractors’ Association 


eae 1901-1903 *Marshall L, Barnes ~-.-.-.-..-...- 1910-1912 Ss Ti TD ceunetccentininsl 1914-1916 
kN - cusniniecbenamabaniiaetial 1903-1905 Ernest Freeman ------------------ 1912-1914 Robley S. Stearmes ..............- 1916-1918 
PI its SEN sicicniciccemeunaitntiteniniadiia 1905-1908 *Deceased W. Creighton Peet --..-.....-.-....1918-1920 
Se es GE cncnscnsitenecnss 1908-1910 James R. Strong sah 1920-1925 
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CHAIRMEN AND SECRETARIES OF STATE ORGANIZATIONS 





State Chairman Secretary 
British C. H. E. Williams J. C. Reston 
Columbia: 509 Richards St., 579 Howe St., 

Vancouver Vancouver 
J. R. Wilcox D. B, Clayton 
Alabama: 2017 First Ave. Am. Trust Bldg., 
Birming Birmingham 
Arkansas: Ed. Appler Clem Dresse 
901 Central Ave., 316 Louisiana St., 
Hot Springs Little Rock 
California: H. H. Walker Northern Division 
Los Angeles Edward Martin 
182 Fifth St., 
San Francisco 
Southern Division 
Cc. J. Geisbush 
610 Cotton Exchange Bidg., 
Los Angeles 
Connecticut: N. B. Fitch Wilbur M. Peck 
New Haven Box 440, Greenwich, 
Florida: Preston Ayers Charles E. James 
Orlando Fort Pierce 
Illinois Joseph R. Downs L. B. Van Nuys 
209 Federman Bldg. 238 S. Jefferson Ave., 
Peoria Peoria 
ne eree H. Smith Ralph Brassie 
Indiana: 5 S. College Ave., Tabapetes 
Bloomington 
lowa: R. Honneger Cc. E. Gourley 
516 W. 3rd St. Des Moines Cedar Rapids 
Kansas: M. Atkinson 


L. 
116 E. First St., 


Pittsburgh 


Charles Dalrymple 
ichita 





State Chairman Secretary 
Rebtey S. Stearnes 
Louisiana: 624 Carondelet St., 


New Orleans 


Maryland: A. C. Brueckmann Jno. S. Dobler — 
Keyser Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 204 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 
Michigan: W. F. Fowler E. P. Blackman 
c-o Barker-Fowler Electric c-o Motor Shop 
Co., Lansing Be Creek 
Missouri: Charles J. Sutter G, E. Haarhaus 
1227 Pine St., St. Louis 6804 Minnesota Ave., 
St. Louis 
Mississippi: R, E. Beard E. E. Armstrong 
Jackson Gulfport 
New Jersey: ee M. Desaix Robert Beller 
aterson Newark 
New York: A. Lincoln Bush H. F. Janick 
New York City 235 Berlin St., Rochester 
North H. R. Bouligny W. P. Christian 
Carolina: Charlotte Greensboro 
Ohio: Cc. L. Wells O. A. Robins 
Akron 400 — Bldg., Columbus 
Pennsylvania: Floyd L. Smith G. Selle 
250 Wyoming Av., Scranton 1202 Lecast St., Philadelpha 
South Dakota: H. Sedgewick H. W. Claus 
115 S. Main St., Sioux Falls 326 Phillips Ave., So., 
Sioux Falls 
J. G. Cason J. A, Fowler 
Tennessee: 303 W. Church St. 118 Monroe Ave., 
Knoxville, Tenn. Memphis 
Texas: T. L. Farmer J. W. Read 
1809 Main St., Dallas 715 Capitol Ave., Houston 
Wisconsin: urch 


L. 
202 E. Wash’n “Ave., Madison 
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List of Local Associations 








7_r 
STATE AND CITY LOCAL SECRETARY STREET ADDRESS STATE AND CITY LOCAL SECRETARY STREET ADDRESS 
eS de . 
ee . R.W te EE ee G Ludd 1329 N S 
semingham (C) ....e... . R.Wilcox : Se GAS nanscmmnnes eorge Ludden Street 
_ . a7 Piet Avenue Omaha (L) ...-.-.sseeees C. W. Brown Omaha Builders Exch. 
— Lo + ‘wrap A Hurl Cc bell A Lo 
fle (CO) ceccccnne Edward Ryan ; ng Branc ustin Hurle ampbe ve., ng 
Fort Smith (C) y Ft. Smith Lt. & Trac. Co. || (Ae re OLA and y os 
eee Clyde L, Smith Red Bank) 
Fresno (C) +. -..sesseeeee 4 Ringl 1162 Broadway Newark (C) ...... ecesece Paul H. Jaehnig 435 Orange Street 
Long Beach (L) .-++++.. . Mike So, Cal. Edison Co. Paterson (C) .......+- wae R. Marshall 106 Academy St. 
Los Angeles (C) ...+.-. Helen I. Mikesell 1009% S. Hill St. Philipsburg (See Lehigh 
Oakland (C) «--+eseeeees ca +See Hobart & _ Sts. Valiey, Pa.) 
dena (C) -.-.--------- Moos” 1331 N. Lake Ave. NEW YORK 
comment _————— L. W, Sherman 910 Ninth Street I, FE oicnciiiinans W. R. Prosser 87 W. Tupper St. 
San Francisco (C) ...... E. E. Browne 522 Call Building Brooklyn (C) ......esee0s H. F. Walcott 60 Third Avenue 
Beverly Hills (C)-------- H. Barker Beverly Hills Jamestown (C) —---.-__- Henry M. Lund a ~— sy . 
Santa Ana (C) ---------- O. W. Robertson 303 N. Main St. Nassau-Suffolk (C) ..... Henry T. Hobby 55 icy ay hy 
COLORADO New York City 
Colorado Springs (C)... Matt Whitney 208 N. Tejon St. Section No. i (C) ..... M. J. levy. 70 East 45th Street 
Denver (C) «-sseseeees eee E. A. Scott 615 Fifteenth Street Independent (C) ...... Albert A. A, Tuna 127 East 34th Street 
Pueblo (C) -----ereeeee E. F. Stone So. Colorado Power Co. Metropolitan (C) ._._._. George W. Neil 96 Beekman St. 
CONNECTICUT Niagara Falls (C) -...- E. M. King 515 Niagara Street 
Hartford (C) ....ssseseee A. A. Angello 473 Park Street Rochester (C) ..... nebeus Theo. T. Benz 278 State Street 
Waterbury (C) ........- D. B. Neth 107 West Main Street || Schenectady (C) ........ Richard Speasier 421 McClellan Street 
pIST. OF COLUMBIA Syracuse (C) .....0cc00e Fred P. Edinger 802 East Water St. 
Washington (L) ...... ee P. A. Davis 1328 Eye S., N. W __ i -eaetentegae W. C. Ballda 228 Genesee Street 
2 -» N. W. Westchester Co. (C) ...- Jack Lalley 14 Mnr, Hse. Sq., Yonkers 
FLORIDA Woriers Ge) sscccccccecss Louis Mayer 485 South Broadway 
Bradentown (C) ----.-.-- W. S. Stewart W. & S. Elec. Co. OHIO ‘ 
Broward Co. (C) --------- . se Tice am Ft. Lauderdale Akron 2 acuaacnd ree al 0 mice oa “at Rast Avense 
2 . K. Weatherly ompson- Weather! BRON CH) ccccccccccccce - ©. Hastings ew Vicke g- 
oummnsadioms s Flee. Co. " Cleveland (C) .....-...... D. S. Hunter Bulkley Bldg. 
Indian Riv. Dist. (C).--- I, O. Page Vero Beach Columbus (L) ........ ad O. A. Robins 1242 Oak Street 
acksonville (C) ........ W. H. Secrist clo Bay-Secrist Elec, Co. || Toledo (C) ~-----.---..- Fred C. Dunn Builders Exchange 
2. ieee E. A. Robinson 118 N. W. First Ave. Dayton (C) ....00. av Clarence Carey 1107 South Brown St. 
Palm Beach (C) -------- James W. West Marion (C)_ ....ssseeeeeee Oo Cornwell 461 W. Center Street 
St. Petersburg (C) ------- Gardiner Blackman Massilon (C) .........00 F. D. Mossop c-o Mesco Electric Ca, 
Tampa (C) --------------- P. C. Gray Brown Electric Co. ae Cc. G. Sego Pawhuska 
GEORGIA PENNSYLVANIA 
| B. K. Laney ane Allentown 
Savannah (L) .......e06- Sylvan M. Byck ye ectric Co. (see Lehigh Valley) .. ‘ 
ILLINOIS Bethlehem | 
Chicago (See Lehigh Valley) .. 


Electrical Contractors’ 
Association 
Master Elec. Contrac- 
tors’ Association 
Decater (C) ccccccccccees 
Granite City (C) 
BED GED cancscesccccce 
Rockford (C) 

Springfield (C) 
Wheaton (C) 


INDIANA 


See eeeeeeeeertes 


eeeeeeeeeees 
eeeee 


eeeereeeeee 
eeeeeeere 


Michigan City (C) 
Muncie (C) 
Terre Haute (C) 


IOWA 
Cedar Rapids (C) 
Davenport (C) ...... 
Fort Dodge (C) ---- 
meme Clty G) ccccccec- 
_ - Sees 





KAN 

SE ME cennennsiaineies 
Wichita (C) 
KENTUCKY 
Lexington (C 
Louisville ( 
Paducah (L) 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans (C) 
Shreveport (C) 


MARYLAN 
Baltimore (C) 


-MASSACHUSETTS 
{oes 
> aeons 
Malden (Medford, Ever- 

ett and Melrose) (C).. 
Springfield (C) 
Worcester (L) .......0. 

MICHIGAN 
I I 
Grand Rapids (C)....... 
SEE GD cicccccconce 

MINNESOTA 
Duluth (L) 


eeeeeseee 


se eeeeeeeeeeee 


Mianeaoplis (C) 


: MissouRt rere! 

msas Cit 

St. Louis = 
Electragists’ Ass’n (C) 





lectric Employers’ 
Association (C) 
eile 


(C) 
(L} 


J. W. Collins 


F. J. Boyle 
Earl Weattherford 
M. E. Kilpatrick 
L. B. Van Nuys 
Donald Johnson 
A. D. Birnbaum 
E. C. Krage 


A. B. Harris 

R. E. Snyder 
Walter A. Sassodeck 
Harry McCullough 

sl hess 


H. E. Neff 
Louis F. Cory 
. A. Paul 
. A. Arzt 
R. A. Cole 


Warren Hull 
P, W. Agrelius 


Brock 
Daubert 


t: H. 
c i» we 
K. H. Knapp 


I. G. Marks 
R. L. Norton 


George S. Robertson 


William Kelleher 
H. W. Porter 
H. J. Walton 


A. R. Tullock 
John W. Coghlin 


N. J. Biddle 
T. J. Haven 
E. T. Eastman 


Morris Braden 
W. L. Gray 
A. S. Morgan 


W. F. Gersner 
G. L. Gamp 


160 No. LaSalle St. 


175 W. Washington St. 
114 East William St. 
Nildingham & State Sts. 
238 So. Jefferson St. 
106 North Second St... 
916 West Cook St. 
133 West Front St. 


570 W. Washington St. 
704 No. Alabama St. 
913 Franklin St. 
113 W. Howard St. 
523 Ohio Street 


94 Ist Ave., West 

510 Brady Street 
16 South 12th Street 

211 Fifth Street 
Cole Bros. Elec. Co 


108 W. Walnut St. 
Wichita 


235 East Main St. 
921 South Third St. 
c-o Paducah Electric Co. 


406 Mar. Bk. Bldg. 
620 Marshal Street 


417 Park Bank Bldg. 


42 Middlesex St. 
14 West Street 


c-o Malden Electric Co. 


11-12 Court House Place 
259 Main Street 


112 Madison Ave. 
1118 Wealthy St., S.E. 
209 Brewers Arcade 


c-o Minn. Power & 


Light Co. 
209 Globe Building 





4 E. Forty-third St. 


120 No. Second St. 
Wainwright Bldg. 





designates exclusively Contractor-Dealer organization. 
designates an Electrical League. 





Catasaqua 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Chester (C) 
Du Bois (C) 
Erie (C) 
Easton 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
East Stroudsburg 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 


mans 
(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Harrisburg (C 
Hellertown 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Lehigh Valley (C) 
Northampton 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Palmerton 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Philadelphia (C) 
Pittsburgh (C) 
Slatington 

(See Lehigh Valley) .. 
Wilkes-Barre (L) ....... 

RHODE ISLAND 
Providence (C) .-........ 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston (L) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


seeeereseeere 
eeeeeeeeeeeee 


Chattanooga (L) .......- 
Knoxville (L) ....secsess 
Memphis (L) .....cccceee 
Nashville (C) .....cseees 
TEXAS 


Beaumont (C) 
Dallas (C) 
ee ee: ee 
UTAH 
ae 
Salt Lake City (C)...... 


VIR 
Lynchburg (C) .........- 
Norfolk (L) ..... eccccccce 
Richmond (C) 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle (L) oe 
ee LL So eee 

WISCONSIN 
Green Bay (C) 
Madison (C) 
Milwaukee (C) .. 





|i Racine (C) ......... th 
CANADA 


Montreal (C) .....ss+. eee 
Toronto (C) 
Vancouver (C) 
Winnipeg (C) 





W. H. McMillan 
Cc. E Blakeslee 
R. D. Goff 


W. W. Weaver 


A. W. Hill 


M. G. Sellers 
Fred Rebele 


Ambrose Saricks 
H. E. Batman 
J. P. Connolly 


H. W. Claus 


P. W. Curtis 
Jerry G. Cason 
J. J. Brennan 
J. T. Shannon 


J. A. Solleder 
P. B. Seastrunk 
Read 


B. Kristofferson 
C. Louis Collins 


J. L. Fennell 
A. W. Cornick 
E. M. Andrews 
P. L. Hoadley 
William Stack 


V. E._ Grebel 
Otto Harloff 
R. H. Grobe 
William Larsen 


George C. L. Brassart 
M. M 


cRay 
J. C. Reston 


Fred Ball 





12 West Third Street 
12 E. Long Avenue 
llth and French Sts. 


1605 N. 3rd Street 


Main and Market Sts., 
Bethlehem 


1202 Locust Street 
1404 Commonwealth Bld. 


25 No. Main Street 
36 Exchange Place 
141 Meeting Street 


326 S. Phillips Ave. 


725 Walnut Street 
303 West Church St. 
12-16 So. Second St. 
c-o Electric Equip. 


Houston & Bolivar Sts, 
2032 Commerce St. 
715 Capitol Avenue 


2249 Washington Ave 
215 Kearns Bldg. 


c-o Fennell & App 
200 Plum St. 
15 N. 12th Street 


Seaboard Building 
W. 1121 Cleveland St. 


531 S. Broadway 
602 State Street 
1604 Wells Street 
1430 Junction Ave. 


674 Girouard Ave. 
24 Adelaide St., N.E. 
579 Howe St. 
300 Princess St. 
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Midwinter Meeting of A. E. I. Execu- 
tive Committee Resultful 


Trade Policy, Wiring Methods, Arbitration and Red Seal Among Subjects Dealt With 
—1925 Disclosed as Highly Successful Year 


; report of President Joseph A. 
Fowler to the Executive Committee 
of the Association of Electragists, In- 
ternational, at its midwinter meeting 
held in New York on March 8 and 9 
showed 1925 to have been one of the 
most successful years in the history of 
the Association. The financial state- 
ment presented by General Manager 
Davis indicated an increase in opera- 
tions of nearly 50 percent in two years, 
and a rapid gain in the financial posi- 
tion of the organization. 


Representatives were present at the 
meeting from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Two new appoint- 
ments were made for the coming year 
as follows: George E. Shepherd of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to serve as executive 
committeeman at large, and G. Fred 
Laube of Rochester, N. Y., to serve on 
the Advisory Board to the president. 


Important reports were presented by 
the various standing committees, notable 
among which was that of the Trade 
Policy Committee (see page 13) based 
upon the result of a nationwide survey 
of electrical distribution made during 
the past six months. This survey and 
Trade Policy report will be available 
to all individuals and groups in the in- 
dustry interested in distribution prob- 
lems. 

A special Wiring Methods Commit- 
tee was appointed to proceed with the 
advancement of the all-metal program 
and to develop for the benefit of the 
public and the industry the relative 
merits and costs of all-metal types of 
wiring construction for certain classes 
of work as against other types of wir- 
ing. 

The Executive Committee went on 
record as favoring the amendment of 
the Sherman anti-trust law so as to 
clarify it, and that this viewpoint should 
be presented to the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce for urgent consider- 
ation. 

The value of arbitration in the ad- 


justment of commercial differences was 
endorsed, and it was voted that the As- 
sociation of Electragists accept the in- 
vitation of the Arbitration Foundation, 
Inc., to become a member of that body, 
and to make use of its facilities to en- 
courage advances in the practice of ar- 
bitration. 

It was decided that an effort should 
be made through the Committee on 
Architects and Engineers to extend the 
use of the standard documents of the 
American Institute of Architects as the 
basis for contracts on electrical work. 

A very favorable report was pre- 
sented showing the spread of the Red 
Seal movement throughout the country, 
and its importance to the electrical con- 
tractors. A special committee on Red 
Seal activities was created with Clyde 
L. Chamblin of San Francisco as chair- 
man. 

The date for the annual convention 
of the Association of Electragists, which 
will complete this year its first quarter 
of a century of activity, was set for Sep- 
tember 22, 23 and 24 at West Baden 
Springs, Ind., coincident with the con- 
vention of the Great Lakes Division, N. 


E. L. A., at French Lick Springs. 





Shepherd Returns to Execu- 
tive Committee 


G. E. Shepherd, Shepherd & Rust, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was elected execu- 
tive committeeman at large at the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, Asso- 
ciation of Electragists, International, 
held in New York City March 8-9. This 
is Mr. Shepherd’s second term of serv- 
ice on the governing body of the A. E. 
I., he having acted as director from 
Pennsylvania from 1914 to 1917. At 
that time he left to take a commission 
in the United States Army. 

Mr. Shepherd was born in Wilkes- 
Barre in 1873, received his primary and 
high school education there and was 
graduated from Lehigh University as 





an E. E. in 1894. On leaving college 
he entered the employ of a contracting 
company as wireman and in 1896 be. 
came associated with Harold N. Rus 
in the electrical contracting business un. 
der the firm name of Shepherd & Rust, 
The business was incorporated in 19]7 
under the name of Shepherd-Rust Elec. 
tric Company, Mr. Shepherd being the 
president. 


In July, 1917, he was commissioned 
captain of engineers in the Army Re. 
serve Corps and took up active service 
in September of that year, being sta. 
tioned variously at Washington, D. C,, 
Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, O., and 
Allerey, France. At the last named 
place he was engineer officer in charge 
of construction of the 10,000 bed hos. 
pital there. His total army service was 
two years. 

Mr. Shepherd’s firm has been a mem- 
ber of the international association 
since 1903 and he has been active in its 
affairs ever since. 





New York Underwriters Warn 


Against Cheap Boxes 


An order recently issued by the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters has 
called the attention of local contractors 
to the fact that many cutout cabinets 
and boxes of exceedingly cheap con- 
struction have been used in the metro- 
politan area of late and warns them 
that hereafter only those devices bear- 
ing Underwriters’ Laboratories labels 
or of equivalent construction will be 
approved. The action followed the 
complaint of manufacturers of high 
grade material that the market was 
being encroached on by cheaply con- 
structed, low grade and unsafe boxes. 
Much the same action was taken by the 
board in a notice issued last December 
on the subject of ground clamps. 





New Officers for Pasadena 


The Pasadena Association of Elec- 
tragists has elected officers for 1926 as 
follows: J. B. Morgan, president; ©. 
A. Howley, vice president; H. W. 
Barnes, secretary; R. H. McCormick, 
treasurer. 
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Eastern Inspectors Form 
Local Chapters 


Local chapters of the Eastern Asso- 
ciation of Electrical Inspectors have re- 
cently been formed in New York City 
and in the Connecticut district. The 
first meeting of the New York chapter 
was held late in January and officers 
elected at that meeting are F. N. M. 
Squires, chairman and R. Walker, act- 
ing secretary. The Connecticut chapter 
was authorized by the board of directors 
at a meeting in February. There are 
now three local chapters in active ex- 
istence. 





Colorado State Meeting 
A Success 


Constructive discussion and a large 
attendance marked the meeting of Colo- 
rado electrical men held in Denver 
March 26 under the auspices of the 
Electrical League of Colorado. There 
were present men representing all parts 
of the state and all branches of the 
industry, with the contractor-dealer 
branch being particularly in evidence. 

Some of the many subjects discussed 
were profit sharing in the electrical in- 
dustry, electrical code functions, the 
reason for inspection, the co-operation 
offered to the industry by the N. E. L. 
A., the workers in the electrical indus- 
try, rural electrification and the dealer 
and selling the electrical idea to the 
public. 

A special luncheon meeting was held 
for the contractor-dealers present, with 
the Denver contractor-dealers acting as 
hosts. Here there was discussed the pos- 
sibility of forming a state organization 
of contractor-dealers, a development 
which is expected to take place in the 
near future. 

In the evening the delegates attended 
a banquet and entertainment at the Al- 
bany Hotel, where the business sessions 


had also been held. 





Contractor-Dealers Co-oper- 
ate in Binghamton Show 


Attendance of close to 40,000 signal- 
ized the holding of an electric show in 
Binghamton, N. Y., from February 20 
to 27. The exposition was held under 
the auspices of the Binghamton Light, 
Heat and Power Company, in conjunc- 
tion with thirty-two contractor-dealers 
of the city, and according to the daily 
press of Binghamton was the most suc- 
cessful industrial exposition ever held 


there. All types of appliances and in- 
stallations were exhibited and an en- 
tertainment and educational program 
was presented each day, this being also 
broadcast from a station located in the 
exposition building. 





Southern California Electra- 
gists Meet Jobbers 


The relations between jobbers and 
contractor-dealers in Southern Cali- 
fornia are being greatly forwarded by 
meetings between the Executive Com- 
mittee of the California Electragists, 
Southern Division, and representatives 
of the jobbers, This is the gist of the 
committee’s report as presented to the 
February meeting. 

Meetings with the jobbers are held 
regularly with the following topics be- 
ing discussed: First, cooperation be- 
tween the credit and the sales depart- 
ments to obtain a better classification of 
accounts entitled to purchase materials 
wholesale; second, the disastrous effect 
of opening new outlets in saturated ter- 
ritories; third, the evil of selling con- 
sumers direct and the question of job- 
bers granting lamp and fuse contracts 
to industrials not entitled to purchase; 
fourth, the position of the Electragists 
as a buffer between the electrical in- 
dustry and the electrical department 
and the building industry; fifth, the 


need for a campaign on a better credit 
accounting system for contractor-deal- 
ers. 

The estimators’ section of the associ- 
ation is now functioning actively, ac- 
cording to the report of the secretary. 
Constitution and by-laws have been 
adopted and meetings are held weekly. 
At present the section is analyzing the 
question of standardization of estimat- 
ing methods and attempting to establish 
a contact with architects and builders. 

Following the lead of the estimators’ 
section the merchandising section has 
decided to hold a series of meetings on 
the question of electrical selling. 

The report of the committee on un- 
armored assemblies disclosed that the 
Los Angeles city inspector, H. N. 
Beecher, and the engineer of the Board 
of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, J. 
M. Evans, had been interviewed on the 
subject and had indorsed the report on 
the matter which had been made by A. 
Penn Denton, chairman of the A. E. I. 
Code Committee. 

A district report from Beverly Hills 
was to the effect that the new local or- 
dinance there was not yet effective owing 
to some opposition to the $100 registra- 
tion fee. It was reported that a new 
ordinance had been adopted in the 
Compton district and that the ordinance 
on repair work is being strictly en- 
forced. 





Cincinnati Opens Contractors’ School 


Curriculum Includes Blueprint Reading, Estimating for Wiring, Interpreting 
Architect’s Specifications and Kindred Subjects 


T the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and the Cincin- 
nati Electrical Club a school was 
opened in March to give electrical con- 
tractors and their employees an oppor- 
tunity to study in a practical and me- 
thodical way the principles of estimat- 
ing, layout and preparation of bids. 

The spring course has ten meetings— 
each Monday night. There will be a 
lecturer at each period, but the work 
will be largely a matter of asking and 
answering questions and discussion. 
Blue prints and mimeographed mate- 
rial will be furnished gratis to all tak- 
ing the course. A fee of $10 is charged 
for the course. 

If the experiment works out well it 
is proposed that three courses be given 
each year, fall, winter and spring 
terms. The school is in charge of Rob- 
ert M. Dederich, who is the manager of 


the Cincinnati Electrical Club. 

The topics to be discussed at the 
present school are: 

How to read a blue print—a few 
practical points. 

How to take off material accurately 
and quickly. 

How to make an estimate of a house- 
wiring job. 

A few principles of good lighting 
which every electrician should know. 

How to make a wiring estimate for an 
elaborate house. 

How to make an estimate of an in- 
dustrial wiring job. 

How to interpret architect’s specifica- 
tions—where are the sources of infor- 
mation? 

How to make an estimate of elec- 
trical work in an office building. 

How to make a working drawing. 

How to prepare bids. 
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Florida Showing Great Interest in 
Local Association Work 


Formation of Seven Local Bodies of Electragists Follows Visit of A. E. I. Field 
Representative to the Palmetto State 


_— is proving very fertile soil 
for the planting of the local con- 
tractor-dealer association idea, accord- 
ing to a report received from Arthur P. 
Peterson, field representative of the A. 
E. 1., who has spent the past six weeks 
in that state. During this time Mr. 
Peterson aided in the formation of local 
bodies in seven different territories. 

On February 22 he addressed a gath- 
ering of sixty-one contractors at St. 
Petersburg, where there already existed 
a strong local organization. A large 
number of the members of this body 
are Electragists and an effort is to be 
made to make it a 100 percent Elec- 
tragist association. One of the features 
of this organization, according to the 
A. E. I. field representative, is its plan 
of financing its activities. This plan 
provides for adding 50 percent to the 
permit or inspection fee, this amount to 
be collected at the City Hall each time 
the contractor applies for a permit. 

Two days later there was held a meet- 
ing of the electrical contractors and 
dealers of Tampa, at which plans were 
made for a permanent local association 
to be known as the Tampa Association 
of Electragists. The organization will 
have a paid secretary, P. C. Gray, Brown 
Electric Company, Tampa, having been 
named for the position. Most active in 
the formation of the association were 
Messrs. Buerke, Brown and Monroe. 

At Bradentown on February 25 Mr. 
Peterson met with the contractors of 
Manatee County and there was organ- 
ized a body to be known as the Manatee 
County Association of Electragists. 
This will include the cities of Palmetto, 
Manatee and Bradentown. Officers are 
Roy C. Parker, president, and W. S. 
Stewart, W. & S. Electric Company, sec- 
retary. 

Another local was organized at Fort 
Myers on March 1, to be known as the 
Fort Myers Association of Electragists. 
Officers are W. M. Harley, president, 
and P. K. Weatherly, Thompson-Weath- 
erly Electric Company, secretary. 

March 3 saw the formation of the In- 
dian River Association of Electragists, 
a district organization which will in- 
clude the cities of Okeechobee, Stuart, 
Vero Beach, Vero and Melbourne. Off- 


cers are: S. A. Key, Vero Beach, presi- 
dent; William Jones, Fort Pierce, vice 
president; I. O. Paige, Vero Beach, sec- 
retary; Charles E. James, Fort Pierce, 
treasurer; Garland Hayes, Fort Pierce, 
sergeant-at-arms. Meetings will be held 
on the first Monday of every month and 
will be rotated in the different cities in- 
cluded in the territory, with each pro- 
gram in charge of the men in the city 
where that particular meeting is held. 

Palm Beach was the next to be or- 
ganized, the plans being drawn up at a 
meeting on March 5. This association 
includes all of Palm Beach County and 
is known as the Palm Beach County As- 
sociation of Electragists. E. W. Law- 
son was elected president. The other 
officers are: W. Brandenburg, vice 
president; James W. West, secretary 
and treasurer, and K. Shirk and W. M. 
Brown are the other executive commit- 
teemen. 

The Broward County Association of 
Electragists came into existence at a 
meeting held in Fort Lauderdale on 
March 8. The following officers were 
elected: Forrest L. Good, president; 
Kenneth Richardson, vice president; 
Frank Swain, secretary and treasurer; 
A. C. Foote and J. B. Collins, additional 
executive committeemen. Meetings will 
be held twice a month. 





N. F. P. A. Officers Nominated 
for 1926 


The officers to be voted on at the 1926 
annual meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association have been se- 
lected by the nominating committee, ac- 
cording to an announcement issued 
March 1. They are: 

President, Dana Pierce, Chicago; 
first vice president, Allen M. Schoen, 
Atlanta; second vice president, Frank 
C. Jordan, Indianapolis;  secretary- 
treasurer, Franklin H. Wentworth, Bos- 
ton; chairman of executive committee, 
Albert T. Bell, Atlantic City; executive 
committeemen, Eugene Arms, Chicago; 
William H. Blood, Jr., Boston; George 
W. Elliott, Philadelphia; George H. 
Greenfield, Montreal; Sumner Rhoades, 
New York; Hickman Price, New York: 


nominating committeemen for 1927, W. 





es 


E. Mallelieu, New York; H. W. Forster, 
Philadelphia; R. W. Hendricks, (hj. 
cago. 

Atlantic City will be the scene of the 
convention, which will be held from 
May 10 to 13. Headquarters will be a 
the Hotel Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 





Detroit Electragists Take Up 
Cost Data 


The Detroit Electragists have started 
an educational program amongst local 
contractors. Unit cost and estimating 
data from the Electragist Manual of 
Estimating is being arranged to corre. 
spond to Detroit conditions. Local con. 
tractors are being taught how to use the 
data by means of group meetings to 
which all, whether members or not, are 
invited. 

The officers of the Detroit Electragists 
are Frank Holmes, chairman; A. H. 
Nimmo, vice chairman; W. D. Gale, 
treasurer, and N. J. Biddle, manager; 
the Board of Advisors is made up of 
Waldo Turner, George Jacobson, John 
Berg, Frank Hydon and John H. Busby. 





San Francisco Code Commit- 
tee Work 


Contractors in San Francisco work 
under three sets of rules: National 
Electrical Code, State rules and local 
ordinance. To prevent these rules from 
interfering, to interpret them and to 
suggest how they ought to be strength- 
ened has been the work of the local 
code committee. 

As the interpretations are made the 
members of the Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers’ Association of San Fran- 
cisco are notified. In this way the elec- 
trical contractors are kept informed all 
the time. 

During the year a load of 1 watt per 
sq. ft. was established for industrial and 
commercial buildings, rules made for 
loading store circuits and particularly 
for show windows and show case light- 
ing, elevator rules were classified, serv- 
ice wire size determined, branch circuit 
loading interpreted and light and appli- 
ance circuits separated besides nu- 
merous other rulings. 

The members of the San Francisco 
Code Committee are: 

Victor Lemoge, Electragist, 
man. 

George Kimball, California State In- 
dustrial Accident Commissioner. 


chair- 
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¢. W. Mitchell, Underwriters’ In- 


tor. 
; A. U. Brandt, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Company. 

L. F. Theis, Great Western Power 
Company. 

Ralph W. Wiley, Chief Municipal In- 
spector. 

George Broillet and E. E. Brown, 
Electragists, San Francisco, and Carl 
Hardy, L. R. Chilcote and Gus Kohls, 
Electragists, Oakland. 





Newark Contractors Banquet 


The Master Electricians’ Association 
of Newark, N. J., and vicinity, held its 
annual stag banquet and get-together 
on March 25. Nearly four hundred 
men sat down to an enjoyable dinner, 
including representatives of the Union 
Electric League, Tri-County Electrical 
League, West Hudson Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association, South Jersey Elec- 
tric League and Essex Electric League. 

Fred Rossiter was the toastmaster at 
the banquet. On the entertainment com- 
mittee were J. C. Kenely, chairman, 
Joseph J. Buhl, T. B. Daly, H. W. Fleh- 
man, Benjamin Golden, E. M. Horton, 
Nicholas Lieder, Charles P. Maier, T. 
L. Merritt, W. J. Mulhall, Bert Ross. 

The officers of the Master Electricians 
Association for 1926 are John J. Caf- 
frey, president; Harry S. Stratton, vice 
president; Paul H. Jaehnig, secretary; 
Charles W. Butler, treasurer, and Fred 
Rossiter, Fred Miller, Ernest Berquist 
and A. C. Grayson, directors. 





Corrao Advanced by Graybar 
Company 

George Corrao, associated for a num- 
ber of years with his brother in the 
William A. Corrao Electric Company, 
a veteran member of the Association of 
Electragists, International, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of manager of 
the St. Louis branch of the Graybar 
Company, successor to the supply de- 
partment of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. He will also have charge of the 
Memphis territory. 





Electragist Is San Diego Club 
President 


C. C. Clardy, a prominent member of 
the local and state Electragist organi- 
zations of California, was recently 
elected president of the San Diego Elec- 
tric Club to succeed Herbert Rose. 


Contractors Hear Proposed 
St. Louis Code Changes 


At a meeting of the Contractor- 
Dealer Section of the St. Louis Elec- 
trical Board of Trade, held March 
11, proposed changes in the local elec- 
trical ordinance were explained by 
George Lehman, chief inspector. One 
of the most important changes recom- 
mended would provide for the installa- 
tion of nothing but conduit inside the 
city limits. 

Also on the program were talks by 
H. H. Morehouse, manager, the McGraw 
Company, on “What the Jobber Can Do 
for the Contractor,” and by Harry T. 
Bussman, vice president, Bussman 
Manufacturing Company, on “The Con- 
venience Outlet Bugaboo.” Reports of 
these addresses are given elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The proposed changes in the St. Louis 


code were worked out in the office of 
Ralf Toensfeldt, head of the municipal 
department of public utilities, in con- 
junction with various committees of St. 
Louis electrical men. These changes 
will be presented to the Board of Al- 
dermen who must enact the necessary 
ordinance before they can go into effect. 


Following are some of the important 
changes proposed: 

The main switch and fuse be placed in a 
separate cabinet and not be placed with 


branch fuse blocks unless on panel or switch- 
board. 

No multiple fuse permitted. 

Circuit breakers to be installed on all cir- 
cuits requiring more than 600 ampere. 

No snap switches as service switches. 

No Edison plug receptacles to be permitted; 
must be of bayonet type. 

In the entire city, except such places where 
conduit would be considered a hazard, all 
wires must be placed in metal conduit. 

No open work to be permitted in basement. 
All wiring to be in ridged or BX conduit. 





Henderson Price Service Comes 
to the States 


Service Used Extensively by Canadian Contractors Has Been Found Valuable in 
Determining Price, Cost and Overhead 


} es Henderson resale price service 
for electrical contractors and deal- 
ers which is used so extensively in Can- 
ada has been greatly extended and 
brought to the United States by the Hen- 
derson-Hazel Corporation, 5005 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland. 

This service comprises a loose leaf 
book of suggested resale prices of elec- 
trical supplies and appliances and a 
confidential pamphlet showing how 
these prices were arrived at and what 
margin they carry. Prices are changed 
as trade prices change so that the price 
book is kept up to date all the time. 

The prices are figured to give a con- 
tractor or dealer a reasonable profit 
after allowing for overhead. Different 
items are given different percentage 
mark-ups because of the way they move. 
The confidential pamphlet explains all 
of the steps and shows how to find the 
price, cost, overhead, etc. 

Canadian contractors and dealers 
who have used this service have found it 
not only of invaluable help in pricing 
merchandise, but also in convincing the 
customer that the price was right when 
some other retailer was cutting the price. 

The average contractor and dealer has 
never been sure that he was making a 
profit on his sales of wiring supplies. 


It is difficult to price them because of 
the varying ways they move. In this 
service the average profit has been 
found, according to its promoters to be 
about ten percent. 

Discounts are suggested for different 
products where sales are made to other 
contractors or to industrials. 

The prices are for use in over-the- 
counter sales and for contract and time 
and material work. Where the job is in 
excess of $100 certain material dis- 
counts are suggested. 

The appliances that are listed are 
only the better known lines and the re- 
sale prices are those suggested by the 
manufacturer. 

The Henderson-Hazel Corporation 
has been very careful to point out that 
it is a private corporation, unaffiliated 
with any manufacturer, jobber or trade 
association. The prices in the service 
are suggestions to the trade which if 
followed will be found to bring a profit. 
However, it is pointed out, no one who 
subscribes to the service is bound in any 
way to maintain its prices. Higher or 
lower prices may be charged as the in- 
dividual wishes. The principals of the 
corporation have been very careful to 
emphasize this point in order that no 
legal difficulty may be put in the way. 
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Frank Gaschek 


The contractor-dealer field sustained 
a.severe loss in the death of Frank Gas- 
chek, New Orleans, who was stricken 
suddenly on March 17 while at the 
wheel of his car and died in a hospital 





Frank Gaschek 


Mr. Gaschek had 
long been a prominent figure in the ac- 
tivities of the international, state and 
local associations and at the time of his 
death was serving as president of the 
New Orleans branch of the Louisiana 
Association of Electragists. 


a short time later. 


Mr. Gaschek was born in Austria in 
1879, was educated there and got his 


~ 


a 


Movies 


first electrical experience in the Aus- 
trian Army. He served as a young man 
with the Coast Artillery, Field Division, 
handling the electrical apparatus for 
the field lighting system. Following 
his army service he emigrated to New 
Orleans, his first job in the New World 
being as helper with the Marks Con- 
struction Company. He continued there 
for three years and then started his own 
business, founding the Crescent Electric 
Company. 

His connection with the Association 
of Electragists, International, dates 
from 1912. His face had become a fa- 
miliar one at all national conventions, 
and he worked hard to further the aims 
and interests of the industry. His loss 
will be felt severely by his associates in 
New Orleans and by the international 
association. 





Arbitration Association Out- 
lines Work and Aims 


The American Arbitration Associa- 
tion, a recent consolidation of the Ar- 
bitration Society of America, Inc., the 
Arbitration Foundation, Inc., and the 
Arbitration Conference, has issued its 
first information bulletin, explaining 
the purposes and facilities of the new 
body. The bulletin concerns itself with 
the United States Arbitration Act, the 
method of arbitration, the standard ar- 
bitration clause in contracts, rules and 
forms of procedure for arbitration, fed- 
eral department activities in this regard, 
state legislation and trade, commercial 
and professional organization develop- 
ments. Those interested may obtain 
further information from the American 
Arbitration Association, 342 Madison 
Ave, New York City. 


The First Class at the New Rhode Island Lighting Institute Which Opened Recently at Brown University Under the Auspices 
of Commercial, Professional and Educational Organizations 


———— 


The Rhode Island Lighting 
Institute 


One of the finest demonstration jp. 
stallations in the country, a perma. 
nent classroom devoted to better light. 
ing, where commercial and industria] 


lighting equipment with the necessary 
dimmers, meters and photometers for 
practical demonstration are part of the 
equipment, was dedicated at Brown Uni. 
versity, Providence, R. I., on Februa 
25. By means of movable cloth screens 
the effect of light or dark walls can be 
demonstrated and a number of the units 
are so installed that they can be raised 
or lowered, while in the case of others 
the shades alone move up or down un- 
der the control of the demonstrator. 
This lighting institute is the result of 
the combined co-operation of Brown 
University, the Rhode Island Chapter 
of the Illuminating Engineering Society, 
Providence Engineering Society, Rhode 
Island Electrical League, Narragansett 
Electric Lighting Company, Blackstone 
Valley Gas and Electric Company, 
Belcher & Loomis Hardware Company, 
Boss Electric Supply Company, Gray- 
bar Company, Union Electric Supply 
Company and various other concerns 
and individuals. It provides a class- 
room and lighting laboratory at Brown 
University where proper illumination 
may be taught through actual demon- 
stration and the measurement of light 
intensity under various conditions. 
The lighting units vary all the way 
from the smallest incandescent light 
bulbs to the largest bulb that is made. 
It is planned to add examples of dif- 
ferent types of lighting until a complete 
museum of lighting units is established. 
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Charleston Inspection Quiz 
Called Unfair 


The investigation into the methods 
and fees of the West Virginia Inspec- 
tin Bureau by the City Council of 
Charleston, W. Va., was termed unjust 
jn a statement received recently from 
E. L. Bachman of the inspection bu- 
reau. He charged that the quiz had 


been inspired by the incompetent and 
irresponsible element in the industry 
who had been offended by the policy 
of the bureau in passing nothing but 
high-grade work. 

“The electrical inspection department 
has only been in existence since August 
1, 1921,” Mr. Bachman stated, “and this 
department was put into existence for 
the reason that a number of property 

















————— 


New Electragists 








CALIFORNIA 
Oakland: 
California Electric Co. 


FLORIDA 
Arcadia: 


Arcadia Electric Co. 
De Soto Electric Co. 


Bradentown: 

Fortson Bros. 
Clearwater: 

Auld Electric Co. 
Fort Myers: 


Chapman Shirley Electric Co. 
L. L. Gardner Electric Co. 
R. L. Morgan 


Fort Pierce: 


The Fuse Box 
Maitland: 

Maitland Electric Shop 
Manatee: : 

The W. & S. Electric Shop 
Melbourne: 

Melbourne Electric Co. 
Miami Beach: 


Lyon & Street 
New Smyrna: 

Williams Electric Co. 
Okeechobee: 

Dunklin Electric Co. 

Morley Radio and Electric Co. 
Orlando: 

C. L. Hughes & Son 

H. N. Lang, City Inspector (Assoc.) 
St. Petersburg: 

Raymond H. Howard 

L-C Electrical Fixture Co. 

McCaughey Electric Co. 

E. R. McGavic 

Pine City Electric Co. 

St. Petersburg Electric Co. 

Southern Electric Co. 

Ware Electric Co. 
Sanford: 

Sanford Elec. Contracting Co. 
Sarasota: 


Electric Supply Co. 
George A. Willis 





The following contractor-dealers have made application for 
membership and been accepted into the A. E. I. since the publi- 
eation of the last list in the March issue: 


Thompson-Weatherly Electric Co. 


Tampa: 

Byck Electric Co., Inc. 

E. B. Gaylord 

Kentucky Electric Co. 

P. C. May, Exec. Secy. (Assoc.) 

Tampa Hardware Co. (Assoc.) 
Vero Beach: 

Connelly Electric Co. 

Southern Electric Co. 
Wauchula: 

C. A. Barker 


West Palm Beach: 


William M. Brown 

W. Dusenberry 

Economy Electric Co. 

Empire Electric Co. 

Florida Power & Light Co. (Assoc.) 


Winter Park: 


McGaffin Electric Shop 
Newell Electric Shop 
Winter Park Elec. Constr. Co. 


GEORGIA 
Savannah: 
Industrial Electric Co. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit: 

Harry P. Blake 
Decker Killen Co. 
Goulding Electric Co. 
Walter George Grabman 
Hafenfeld Bros. 
Indian Village Electric Co. 
Laster Electric Co. 
Levitt & Wittus 
Northern Electric Co. 
Simon & Capp 


NEW JERSEY 
Dover: 
Raymond Roberts 
West Orange: 
A. C. Van Wart 


NEW YORK 
Yonkers: 
Yonkers Electric Co. 
JAPAN 
Tokyo: 
Keiji Ito (Assoc.) 














owners requested the manager of the 
bureau to employ electrical imspectors 
whose services could be obtained in or- 
der to get accurate information as to 
the condition of their electrical instal- 


‘lations. 


“On May 4, 1924, the City Council 
amended that section of the building 
code pertaining to electrical inspections 
and adopted an ordinance requiring that 
all electrical ‘nspections in the city of 
Charleston be made by the West Vir- 
ginia Inspection Bureau and up to sev- 
eral months ago this arrangement has 
proved very satisfactory to all parties. 

“As far as we can learn the only rea- 
son for the investigation was on account 
of several complaints being made by 
irresponsible and incompetent work- 


29 


men. 





News Notes Concerning 
Contractor-Dealers 


O. A. Robins, well known in con- 
tractor circles in Ohio, has affiliated 
with the Mills Electric Company, Co- 
lumbus, ©., and incorporated the 
Robins-Mills Electric Company. Head- 
quarters are at 1242 Oak Street, Colum- 
bus. The officers are O. A. Robins, 
president; F. O. Mills, vice president; 
J. W. Robins, secretary; E. S. Johnson, 


treasurer. 





The Rex Electric Service Company 
has moved to larger quarters at 1594 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Formal announcement has _ been 
made of the purchase of the Goeringer 
Electrical Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
by Bernard P. McGroarty. 





A three-story building is in process 
of erection to house the electrical. busi- 
ness of the Winchester Electrical Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C. 





A new electric shop has been estab- 
lished in Menlo Park, Cal., under the 
name of the Peninsula Electric Com- 
pany. The company will handle ap- 
pliances and do wiring. 





New and larger quarters have been 
leased by the Conneaut Electric Serv- 
ice Company, Conneaut, Ohio. 





Camille Hennequin has bought the 
electrical business of Hennequin Broth- 
ers, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Cord Set 


The Reynolds Spring Company, Jack- 
son, Michigan, manufacturers of hot 
molded electrical convenience fittings, 
are showing a new appliance cord set, 
designated as No. 610. This consists 
of Reynolite connector plug No. 510, 





fitted with new positive lever action 
switch and universal connectors, and 
Reynolite separable plug No. 420, con- 
nected with six feet of blue and gold, 
silk covered, flexible, approved heater 
cord. The set is also made for heavy 
duty, without switch, designated as No. 





Soldering Iron 


The General Electric Company is 
now marketing a new soldering iron of 
light construction, designed to heat up 
quickly. This iron is made in standard 
sizes ranging from 14-in. to 11,-in. tip. 

Power consumption ranges from 70 
watts for the smaller iron for light and 
intermittent use, to 350 watts for the 
larger size on heavy duty. The irons 
for heavy duty are provided with 
radiating stands for the purpose of 
maintaining the iron at the correct 
operating temperature when temporar- 
ily not in use. The rapid rate of ini- 
tial heating is brought about by un- 
usually good heat conduction between 
the heating element and the copper tip. 
Heat from the tip is prevented from 
reaching the handle by means of a 
special mechanical construction be- 
tween the two, this being in the form of 
a spiral made from a steel rod. This 
also provides a rigid connection be- 
tween the handle and tip of the iron. 





Instead of mica, usually used for an 
electrical insulator in the heating unit 
of soldering irons of this type, the 
heating unit has an insulating powder 
so highly compressed that it becomes a 
good heat conductor and will withstand 
temperatures of more than 2,000° F. 

The iron is provided with a standard 
lead and connection plug. 





Switches 


Two new types of switch are being 
manufactured by the Wadsworth Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, Coving- 
ton, Ky. One, No. 1411T is a channel 
switch for banked meter installations, 
arranged with single fusing. It is de- 
signed so that the fuses can be made 
accessible through a sliding door in the 
cover of the switch cabinet. The door 
cannot be opened when the switch is 
closed and the switch cannot be closed 





when the sliding door is open. This 
switch will take the knockout end walls, 
shutter type end walls and meter trims 
of other manufacturers. 


The other type, No. 238, is a new 
switch insofar as the length of the cab- 
inet is concerned. It is being offered 
as a switch which is the same length, 
depth and width as the Universal type 
of switches. It is claimed that though 
the length of the cabinet has been re- 
duced none of the wiring room has been 
sacrificed since the branch circuit por- 
celain has been mounted on the bottom 
end plate, thus leaving all space be- 
neath for the running of line wires or 
incoming conduit 





Wiring Devices 

In the new reciprocating heater 
switch catalogue, just issued by the 
Arrow Electric Company, Hartford, 
Conn., there are described new devices 
added to round out the line of the com. 
pany and render a more complete sery. 
ice. The round base line of switches 
has been extended to include a 54 amp. 
size, which will take care of 5 kw. serv- 
ice for electric water heaters and other 
heavy duty appliances. High capacity 
250-v. switches in the round base type 
have been added, on all switches of 
3-in. base and over. There is also shown 
a complete line of new bus-bar range 
switches with special spacings which 
permit their use on ranges for support- 
ing screw holes 11-16 or 1 7-8 in. on 
centers. 














Above there is illustrated heavy- 
duty, three-wire, flush receptacle and a 
flush type heater switch. The receptacle 
was developed for installation in new 
buildings, such as apartment houses, 
where electric ranges are to be in 
stalled. The range may then be simply 
plugged into the receptacle which does 
away with extra wiring and is designed 
to carry a heavy load. The flush switch 
which has a high capacity is used in 
connection with space heaters. This 
switch may be installed flush near 2 


fireplace where a space heater is to be 
used. 





Fans 


Several new lines of fans are now be- 
ing distributed to dealers by the Emer- 
son Electric Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis. One type is the 48-in. four 
blade ceiling fan in a new finish, 4 
French gray. It is finished regularly 
with an adjustable hanger suitable to 
12 to 1014-ft. ceilings but can also be 
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The “Center Spot Beam” of the 
Hippo has an approximate in- 
tensity of 50,000 c. p., and may 
be focused on any desired object. 











The X-Ray Hippo window floodlight uses the efficient 

500-watt Mazda lamp. A color screen with sheets of 

amber, blue, green and red gelatin is optional equip- 

ment. The Hippo may be used with cord and plug 
(not furnished) to screw in standard socket, 
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Effects 


Nothing attracts 
attention more 
than LIGHT— 
glowing, radiant, 
powerful LIGHT. 


The No. 88 Hippo 


window floodlight 


with its brilliant beam 
of colored or white 
light quickly draws a 
crowd about the dis- 
play window. 

Sell the Hippo—it is a 


real sales getter! 


CURTIS LIGHTING, Inc. 
1119 West Jackson Boulevard 
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31 W. Forty-Sixth St. 3113 W. Sixth St. 
New York Los Angeles 
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furnished to special order with three- 
point chain suspension. Provision has 
been made for attaching either 4-in. or 
6-in. fitter so that unit type glassware 
may be attached to the fan. Another 
new type is an induction ceiling fan es- 
pecially designed for operation on 25 
cycle current. It is four-blade, 56-in. 
three-speed. A new “Northwind” oscil- 
lating fan has replaced the 8-in. type 
previously supplied by the company. 





‘*Sho-Lite”’ 


The Rossman Electric Supply Com- 
pany, 139 Merrimac Street, Boston, is 
marketing a new device designed to re- 
place single pole switches without the 
necessity of additional wiring. It is a 




































single gang, series connected pilot light 
and switch and is intended particularly 
for the control of lights in cellars, at- 
tics, lofts and other remote places 
where there is an ever present possibil- 
ity of someone forgetting to turn off the 
lights. 





Grade Crossing Signals 


Two new types of grade crossing sig- 
nals have been developed by the 
Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y. They are manually operated, are 
equipped with red and green signal 
lights and with bell and are furnished 
in types showing lights in one, two, 
three or four directions. 





Automatic Iron 


For greater convenience in ironing, 
the Westinghouse “automatic” iron is 
now being built with a heel rest in 
place of the separate stand formerly 
used. With this rest, the iron can be 
turned up on its heel and placed any- 
where without danger of burning the 
material on which it rests. 

The Westinghouse company has re- 
cently announced a reduction in the 
retail price of the iron. This reduction, 








it is stated, has been made without any 
changes in the material or the design 





of the iron. The automatic feature, as 
well as the beveled base and large iron- 
ing surface have all been retained. 





Glass Switch Plate 


A decorative switch plate made of 
beveled glass is being manufactured by 
the Crystal Switch Plate Corporation, 
32 Broadway, New York City. It is 
made in flush type for use with a du- 
plex receptable. The material used is 





clear optical glass, 14-in. thick, and the 
plate is attached to the receptacle by 
means of special screws. Standard fin- 
ishes are mirror, in gold or silver, or 
transparent, so mounted that the un- 
broken design of wall paper or tapestry 
is revealed through the glass. The line 
is complete to accommodate all 
switches and receptacles. 





Manufacturing Notes 
A very complete catalogue of “Circle 
F” wiring devices has been issued by the 
Circle F Manufacturing Company, 
Trenton, N. J., for distribution to the 
trade. Many of the devices listed are 
illustrated. 





The A-A Wire Company, Inc., has 
changed its address from 110 East 








—_—— 





Forty-second Street, New York City, to 
114 Liberty Street. 


S. G. Cummings, 516 Packard Build. 
ing, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
district sales representative of the Full. 
man Manufacturing Company for East. 
ern Pennsylvania, Southern New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia. He was formerly 
district sales representative for the Chi. 
cago Fuse Manufacturing Company. 


A new idea in catalogues is embodied 
in “Peerless Light,” a publication being 
issued monthly to its dealers by the 
Peerless Light Company. It is a classi- 
fied index of the important lines carried 
by the company and carries data and 
net prices on each one. Any price 
changes during the month are to be 
noted in the issue of the next month. 
One of the feature announcements is 
that the company protects the dealer as 
a wholesale buyer. 

The American Wiremold Company, 
Hartford, Conn., has increased its capi- 
tal from $200.000 to $600,000 and has 
announced that it plans to develop new 
wire specialties, paralleling its present 
lines. 





A new district manager for the Erie 
Malleable Iron Company in the New 
York and Boston territory has been ap- 
pointed in the person of P. S. Klees. 
Mr. Klees has been sales manager of 
the Tubular Woven Fabric Company 
for the past six years and previously 
was with the American Incandescent 
Lamp Company and the Franklin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company. 


The Reynolds Spring Company, Jack- 
son, Mich., has announced the appoint- 
ment of J. T. Hill as manager of their 
Pacific Coast division. 





Numerous transfers are being made 
in the sales department of the Graybar 
Electric Company, formerly the supply 
department of the Western Electric 
Company. These include the transfer 
of J. F. Davis, formerly sales manager 
at New York, to the general staff de- 
partment of the company. W. B. De 
Forest, formerly manager of the Kansas 
City distributing house, becomes sales 
manager of the company with head- 
quarters at New York, and H. N. Good- 
ell takes his place at Kansas City as 
well as remaining district manager of 
the Western district. 


















